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EXPERIMENTAL ERROR) 








IKE a gieat many other journals, that of the Boaid 
of Agriculture from time to time favours its readers 
with a supplement, and, those that have been issued 
in the past have been, generally speaking, extremely 
valuable. The_first dealt with agricultural education 

in the United States ; the second with the fcod of some British 
birds ; the third with the work of the International Agricultural 
Institute ; the fourth wasa little monograph on wheat ; the fifth 
discussed the influence on the production of mutton of manures 
applied to pasture ; the sixth was a report of the International 
Agricultural Institute; and now comes the seventh, dealing 
with the interpretation of the results of agricultural experiments. 
The subject is a very important one. We remember some years 
ago, when a well-known Professor was explaining certain results 
which he claimed to have obtained by a new means of culti- 
vation, he said that, although many criticisms were directed 
against his paper, the only one it could not survive was that of 
one of the youngest, though not the least distinguished, of the 
hearers, who pointed out that the results came within the range 
of experimental error. The contributors to this little pamphlet 
are, without exception, very eminent experimentalists; but 
for that very reason their frank exposition of the dangers of 
error is the more valuable.’ The papers were originally read at 
a meeting of the British Association; but they have been 
revised and brought up to date by the respective authors. 
Che names of the writers will command general respect. Field 
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trials and their interpretation, for instance, are discussed 
by Mr. Hall and Mr. Russell df the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station. Mr. Hall insists on the necessity of keeping 
each experiment as simple fas possible. His idea is one 
step at a time, for it is obvious_that the simpler the observation 
the less room there is for error. He warns his readers also 
to examine results in order to ascertain how far they belong 
to a single series comparable only among ihemselves, or how 
far they have been irregularly affected- by some factor not 
anticipated. And, thirdly, he advises. that the magnitude 
of the experimental error must be determined.. We might add, 
too, that in considering the chance of error, the farmer who is 
profiting by the experiment should always consider the extent 
to which it has been tried. In most cases he does, for he can 
continually be heard making the remark that there is a vast 
difference between cultivating a plant in a flower-pot and growing 
it in a large field. Even when plots are used instead of flower- 
pots, if they are of small size there is} great. opportunity for 
error to creep in. Mr. Hall’s enumeration of the causes of 
variation in the results of field trials is a most enlightening 
chapter, and ought to be carefully studied by all those who are 
interested in scientific husbandry. Professor Wood of the 
Department of Agriculture at Cambridge University supple- 
ments Mr. Hall’s paper with a discussion of the precautions 
which should be taken in planning experiments and in explaining 
some of the methods of interpreting, experimental results. 
It is, as all those who know Professor Wood would expect, 
a very thorough, a very learned and a very accurate exposition 
of the subject. 

But perhaps the paper of Mr. Spencer Pickering on ex- 
perimental error in horticultural work will interest a still wider 
circle of readers, as there are probably twenty people who do 
some gardening to one who is engaged in farming. Mr. Picker- 
ing speaks out of the fullest knowledge and with a candou 
which is part of his nature. Every section of his paper contains 
something well worth remembering. He shows that trees when 
first planted behave in a surprisingly uniform manner; but 
when they come to the bearing stage they begin to develop 
peculiarities of their own, the moral he wishes to draw being that 
errors may easily arise from the small number of plants experi- 
mented on. He is also very interesting in regard to the number 
of varieties. He says, for instance: “In the case of apples, 
pears and plums, six well-selected varieties of distinct and 
different habits in the case of trees on a dwarfing stock, or four 
varieties in the case of standard trees on a free-growing stock, 
would lead to safe conclusions as to the behaviour of these 
kinds of fruit trees under most conditions of culture ; but on 
certain questions, such as those of pruning, a larger number of 
varieties would be required.’” His discussion on the errors due 
to pruning and on the errors due to length of life of plants ought 
to be learned by heart by every gardener. 

Scientifically speaking, the essay by Mr. S. H. Collins is 
at least as important as any of the others. He deals with the 
investigations on milk. He shows that exactitude in inves- 
tigation is difficult if not impossible. His remark on the 
word thereabouts is not made without a sense of humour. Other 
remarks made by him are that “the error of sampling small 
quantities of milk by experienced men is negligible, but the 
error of sampling large quantities of milk by inexperienced men 
is so great that the analysis is a mere farce,”’ and “ the error due 
to the milker is a personal matter, impossible to express in general 
terms,”’ and he goes on, “ the error due to the times of milking 
is a subject on which much work has incidentally been done. 
By compiling many statistics on the subject, I calculate that if 
cows are milked twenty-four minutes later in the morning than 
they used to be, no other change taking place, the fat will, on 
the average, be o-1 per cent. lower than it used to be in the 
morning. Hence, irregularity in times of milking will cause 
variations.’’ Our object in commenting on this supplement, 
it ought to be said, is not to summarise the papers, but to call 
the attention of our readers to their very great importance. 
The Board of Agriculture is to be congratulated on the 
publication of this supplement. 


Our Portrait lllustration. 


She week Lady Eileen Knox fo ms the subject of our 
portrait illustration. Lady Eileen Knox is the youngest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Ranfurly. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre: 
spondence at once to hint. 
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N spite of the many distractions of the time, loyal subjects 
of the King remaining in England have, nevertheless, 
followed the Royal journey in their minds. Indeed, 
much sympathy was felt and expressed for the voyagers 
on account of the tempestuous weather and raging 

seas which marked, at least, the beginning of the journey 
The King’s arrival at Port Said marks the first step in 
his progress. There he met Lord Kitchener in his new capacity 
as Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. With him were the 
Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate, and Sir John Maxwell, Genera! 
Officer Commanding the Forces in Egypt. From India come 
accounts of elaborate preparations for the Durbar. It is 
becoming more and more evident that the journey was planned 
on statesman-like lines, and is likely to have the most bene- 
ficial effect upon Imperial issues. 

After a very strenuous match Mr. Warner’s team have 
succeeded in defeating the second combination brought against 
them. This represented Victoria, and the match was played 
at Melbourne. It was remarkable for the very curious fact 
that the best scoring was done in the afternoons, and that runs 
came least freely in the mornings. It was a very exciting match, 
and the issue hung in the balance till the very end. In the first 
innings the Englishmen made 173 for the loss of three wickets, 
but they were all out for 318, a total which the Australians 
failed to reach. In the second innings only 234 runs were 
made by England ; but Victoria did not come up to this, as 
they were all out for 229. 


Several times of late we have drawn attention to the 
emigration from Scotland, but the matter never has been put 
so clearly as by the Lord Advocate. He says that the number 
of passengers at Scottish ports to and from places out of Europe 
during the ten months of the present year was 60,931 outward 
and 21,776 inward, the balance outward being thus 39,155. 
Of the outward passengers 54,503 and of the inward 9,302 were 
of Scottish nationality. Between January Ist and September 
20th there were registered in Scotland 93,297 births and 54,008 
deaths. The excess of births over deaths consequently was 
39,289. A very simple piece of arithmetical calculation will 
show that the total increase of population in Scotland during 
the period referred to was only a little over a hundred. This 
is an extremely unsatisfactory state of affairs, and deserves 
the close attention of statesmen 


The facts cited should be taken in connection with the 
extraordinary decline that is being registered in the English 
birth-rate. The figures, as issued by the Registrar-General, 
are as follows: During the last three months there were only 
81,645 more births than deaths as compared with 123,300, 
124,054 and 123,022 in the corresponding quarters of the three 
previous years. To counterbalance this there is a fractional 
increase in the marriage-rate for the same three months as 
compared with the average marriage-rate of the last ten years ; 
but it would be difficult to imagine anything more deplorable 
than a continuous decline in the birth-rate accompanied by an 
increase in the marriage-rate. 


The Norwich Fat Stock Show marks the opening of the 
great Christmas exhibitions. Its character was obviously 
affected by the season through which the animals have passed, 
as the quality was not as good as it has sometimes been. We 
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were glad, however, to see the King come off triumphantly with 
several prizes. In the open classes he took two seconds, and two 
firsts and a third in the county classes. A first and a second 
were awarded to him in the classes for small cattle. The cham- 
pion animal was found in Mr. Cridlan’s Polled Aberdeen-Angus 
Pride of Maisemore VII. It just managed to beat Sir H. Leon’s 
steer Moonstone, to which the reserve was awarded. It will 
be very interesting to see if this magnificent fat beast is able to 
maintain its position at Smithfield. The local animals were 
very good indeed. Lord Cranworth took the prize for the* best 
beast bred and fed in Norfolk with a Red-poll heifer. 


Some misgiving will be felt at the figures connected with 
the import of milk which were given in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Buxton on Monday night. The quantity brought from 
abroad during the past summer was not in itself extraordinarily 
large. It amounted to about eight thousand hundredweights 
of milk and nine thousand hundredweights of cream. The largest 
proportion both of milk and cream came from France, the 
Netherlands being next, while a little came from Norway and 
other countries. The figures are of importance only as showing 
how very quickly milk would flow in from abroad if the price 
were to rise here. It would be just as easy to send fifty thousand 
hundredweights as it is tosend five thousand. From the point of 
health the matter wants looking into, because, while an increased 
surveillance is exercised over the production of the home article, 
there is no means of ensuring cleanliness in the countries from 
which milk is imported, and it would be a laborious task to 
subject every consignment to microscopic examination, yet 
that alone would satisfactorily demonstrate the presence o1 
absence of the germs of disease. That fresh milk was sent across 
the Channel to Great Britain in such a very hot summer proves 
that the trade might conceivably be established, and the English 
farmers will do well to meet it at the outset by increasing the 
quality of their own supply. It would be a pity for them if 
they were to lose the monopoly at present enjoyed. 


A DREAM OF ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 
What care | for the Fifth of November, 
Treason and plot and mumming play ? 
Of all the thirty | remember 
Only the last, St. Andrew’s Day, 


When the air is alive with the sound of drumming 
Of a hundred heels on the old red wall, 

And the half-hour strikes and the teams are coming 
And Joby is there with the fateful ball. 


So I'll furbish anew the ancient knowledge 
Painfully got in the days of yore, 

\s a cowering frozen fag in College 
Ah! but the Wall’s embrace is sore | 


And I'll watch once more the steam ascending, 
Where sways the bully against the Wall, 
And Fly is hovering, peering, bending 
And the Second kneels on the greasy ball. 


I'll join in the long exulting bellow 
As I see the foe in headlong flight ; 
Down go the hated purple and yellow, 
After them crash the purple and white. 


Till a wild appeal goes up to heaven 

Out of the heart of the fight; how long! 
Lord! how long, till the sky is riven 

And silence breaks in frenzied song. 


And when I’ve cheered to the verge of weeping 
And tea is in Chamber and pleasant talk, 

And the mist from the river at length is creeping 
Under the trees in Poets’ Walk, 


Halting betwixt the gay and grave, I 
Haply shall find it good to say, 
With a thrill untold, ‘* Et militavi,”’ 

even though ‘ Sine gloria 


BERNARD DARWIN 


In the Daily Telegraph of Monday last, Sir Ray Lankester, 
in one of those delightful causeries which he calls “‘ Science from 
an Easy Chair,” gave a most interesting account of the investiga- 
tions he has made in regard to the new discoveries relating to 
ancient man Some of our readers may remember the find 
of flint implements made by Mr. Reid Moir of Ipswich in 
October, 1909, and that during the next twelve months many 
important additions were made to them. Still another year 
has passed, and many additional flints have been discovered. 
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Two distinguished geologists have certiicd that the bed in which 
these implements lay “is the undisturbed basement bed of 
the Red Crag.”’ The flints are not shaped like any implements of 
the kind previously known, but are like the beak of an eagle, 
‘compressed from side to side with a keel or ridge extending 
from the front point backwards.’’ He also compares their 
shape “ to the hull of a boat with its keel turned upwards and 
its beak-like prow in front.” 


But perhaps the most”extraordinary deduction made by 
Sir Ray Lankester is that these implements were made more 
than five hundred,thousand years ago. In a very fine passage 
of prose, he shows how the chalk rock gradually rose from the 
deep ocean and made the south-east portion of our English land ; 
how the sea remained there with a barrier shutting out the more 
northern cold waters; how successive risings and sinkings of 
the coast occurred ; and then shows that the Coralline Crag was 
the latest of the Miocene and Pleistocene deposits. ‘‘ It was at 
this time on the dry land washed by the Coralline Crag sea that 
the makers of the flint implements dwelt.” The picture is one 
which the liveliest imagination finds it difficult to realise. At 
a far-distant period of time, compared with which historic 
antiquity is but as yesterday, these little people just emerging 
from the simian state, in a beautiful climate (as is shown by the 
character of the deposits), and probably in a beautiful land, 
made these little implements for smoothing and dressing skins, 
as well as for other purposes. Here we seem to stand on the 
very threshold of man’s existence. 


At the little village of Eastrea in] Cambridgeshire, near 
Whittlesey, what is believed to be a lost church has been dis- 
covered. In the past ten days a wall has been rebuilt near 
the Windmill Inn, and the workmen engaged upon it have dug 
up a fine piece of tracery in stone which apparently belonged 
to a perpendicular window. Fragments of arches, mullions 
and carved stones were found in the same place. In the British 
Museum there is a MS. according to which the people of Eastrea 
presented a petition to the Pope (the date is not given) asking 
for a chapel-of-ease at Eastrea; they could not go to Easter 
Mass at their parish church on account of a strip of fenland. 
There is no direct evidence that a church was ever built at 
Kastrea ; but sculptured stones, looking as if they had come 
from a church, are to be seen in barns and cottages near by. 
The new discoveries seem to show that a church was built at 
Kastrea and afterwards destroyed, and also that the site it 
occupied was that of the Windmill Inn, 


In his later days Carlyle used to declare that if Darwinism 
were true, and it began to dawn on him that it must be, then, 
after rising from protoplasm to Hamlet, the race would begin 
to move backward to protoplasm again. This kind of pessimism 
at the moment seems to have got hold of all sorts and conditions 
of men, and the Dean of St. Paul’s has given voice to a general 
opinion in his warning against hope founded on the progress of 
the species. Moralists take us back to the great civilisations 
of the past—to Egypt and Greece and Rome—and tell us how, 
after advancing to their zenith, they began to deteriorate. 
But in the advance of the moment there is far more ground for 
hoping. Egypt and ‘Greece and Rome were like waves, far in 
advance of the great tide behind them. They were surrounded 
by paganism and savagery. The feature of the progress that 
has been made during the last and present centuries is that it has 
carried almost the whole of humanity with it. There are 
regions, it is true,fwhere no advance is perceptible—parts of 
China, parts of Russia, for example—but,even in Russia and 
China there has been progress in places, and it is safe to say 
that the vast majority of mankind have made“more advance 
during the past fifty years than they did in a couple of centuries 
previously. In other words, the tide is with us, and that is 
what furnishes the solid ground for hope and tends to refute 
the pessimist. 


The cultivation of tobacco plants in this country for orna- 
mental purposes has been successfully undertaken by gardeners 
for some years, but it is only recently that attempts, on any 
appreciable scale, have been made to cultivate tobacco as a 
commercial crop. Visitors to the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Exhibition on Tuesday last had an opportunity of seeing cured 
leaves of the first Virginian tobacco ever grown in England. 
These were shown by special permission of the Customs authorities 
by Major G. F. Whitmore, Methwold, Norfolk. The plants had 
been grown on rough peat land which hitherto has refused to 
grow anything of value except poor crops of lucerne. The 
leaves were large and of fine colour and texture. In addition 
to the whole leaves, samples of cut tobacco of various grades 
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and ready for smoking were shown. No doubt the heat of the 
past summer, though none too favourable for the growth of 
the plants, was an important factor in the successful curing 
of the leaves. 


Just at this time it may be well to remind the public 
of the peculiar value for its security of the special constable. 
The moment a special constable is enrolled he becomes 
not only a citizen armed with a baton and authorised, 
on sufficient cause, to use it, but he is also one force the more 
enrolled on the side of, order, which is at once the stronger for 
his enrolment, even before any call is made on his activities. 
Experience shows that the special constable is more ready in 
the use of his truncheon, when occasion demands it, than he 
whom we may call his professional brother in blue, and, no 
doubt, with regard to,this more ready use of his stick opinions 
will be divided. Some will see therein a means of more quickly 
quelling disorders caused by those who do not, on their side, 
refrain from the use of force. Others, who take more senti- 
mental views, may deplore it. But it has also a double aspect 
in a rather different direction, for while it fills with a wholesome 
fear those who are themselves engaged in acts of violence— 
as at Liverpool the mob of hooligans fled far more swiftly before 
the ‘‘ specials”’ than before the “ regulars ’’—so, too, it may 
teach the law-breakers a livelier recognition of the really wonder- 
ful restrained self-control which is so very praiseworthy on the 
part of those “‘ regulars”’ of the professional police. 


BESIEGED. 
O will he never fly away— 
This Love that cries, and beats his wings 
Against my barred heart, and sings 
The old sad song of yesterday. 


I dare not listen to thy tale 

Dear, known too soon and loved too late— 
Rather I'll double-bolt the gate 

Until desire itself shall fail. 


My heart is caged; ‘twere folly, sin, 
To listen to old memories— 
Yet still he beats his wings and cries 
O let me in, O let me in. 
GEORGINA B. PAGET. 


It is hardly to be thought that the caution issued by the 
London Chamber of Commerce as to deceptive descriptions 
of various furs will convey information that is at all new, in 
its general tenor, to most people, though it is probable that 
they will be surprised by the number and variety of the decep- 
tive descriptions. Some of them, indeed, can scarcely be 
charged with deceit, so plainly do they proclaim their fictitious 
character. Who, for instance, would attach any distinctive 
meaning to the name of “ seal-musquash,” musquash being the 
American musk rat, and with no affinity at all to the seal ? 
Or what, again, to seal-coney ? It appears that our familiar 
friend the coney, or rabbit, has the heaviest sins of all to bear. 
He is converted by dyeing his fur and giving it strange names 
into all kinds of creatures, sometimes in a frankly fraudulent 
manner, as when white rabbit’s fur masquerades as ermine or, 
with a grey tinge imparted to it, as chinchilla. The conclusion 
of the matter seems to be twofold ; in the first place, that unless 
at the very best shops the uninitiated should be very chary of 
purchasing costly furs except on the advice of an expert, and, 
in the second place, that very many of the furs which are worn 
and admired have never belonged to the animals whose names 
they bear. 


A correspondent sends us a cutting from the Exeter Daily 
Gazetle, in which the statement is made that a fine specimen of 
the buzzard was shot between Teignmouth and Dawlish in the 
middle of November by a sportsman (?) belonging to the former 
town. It measured from tip to tip four feet two inches, and the 
length of its body was one foot ten inches. Protest seems to be 
in vain. No sooner does any strange bird appear in a country- 
side than “shot, of course,”’ becomes its epitaph. Every 
naturalist will very greatly regret, the uncalled-for slaughter 
of this highly-interesting bird. 


It was announced recently by Mr. Peacock, the Steward 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, that there was an intention to build 
more cottages on the fringe of Dartmoor and to let them with 
ten or twelve acres each of the moorland. The idea is that this 
will be an attraction to keep the men on the moor, which they 
are leaving in favour of towns and more cultivated lands. The 
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result of the experiment will be interesting to watch. Moor- 
land is, of course, a general term which covers a variety of 
ground, some of it providing excellent pasture for goats and 
fair feed for sheep. Where there is heather or bracken, this 
provides litter for cattle—of subsequent value again as manure 
and often there is good peat for the fire. The uses to which 
such patches of moor as are proposed in this scheme may be 
put are various, and it will be interesting to see how the tenants 
welcome the proposal and what they will make of it. Evidently 
it is a plan which can only be carried out where there are no 
already established commoners with rights of pasture, of litter- 
cutting and so on to interfere with the free lease 


Surely it is to be reckoned among the signs of an abnormally 
and almost unnaturally mild time that the rhododendron nobile 
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should have been in flower in Southern gardens as early as the 
first half of November. This shrub, of course, varies in its 
habit, like any other, some specimens flowering at an earlier 
date than others ; but commonly we look for its beautiful and 
very welcome bloom about Christmas, and we know of one at 
least which usually flowers about that date, but which is now 
blooming. Certainly it is unusual to see it, as we have lately, 
in flower at a time when much of the autumn splendour of 
foliage was still on the tree. The same mild influences which 
have induced those glories to linger unusually long have brought 


’ ° e 
this rhododendron and some other plants prematurely forward. 


It is to be feared that they will suffer the common penalty of 
such precocity. In the meantime we are able to enjoy with 
gratitude the roses which continue blooming to keep us in mind 
of a very wonderful season. 


WORKING BLOODHOUNDS. 


OOKING through some old numbers of Country LIFE 
the other day, I came across one, dated October, 1808, 
which revived innumerable pleasant memories and 
also gave 
rise to some 

chastened reflections. 
Here was a record, 
illustrated with ad- 
mirable photographs, 
of the memorable 
man - hunting trials 
for bloodhounds 
organised by the 
Association of Blood- 
hound Breeders, and 
held on one of the 
Yorkshire moors be- 
tween Scarborough 
and Whitby. The 
trials were memor- 
able because they 
were the first of the 
kind attempted in 
recent years, and as 
such the public in- 
terest in them was 
very striking. Of the 
competing owners on 
that occasion Mrs. 
Oliphant and Mr. 
Edwin Brough are 
stillactively in- 
terested in the breed. 
Colonel Joynson, to 
everyone's grief, 
passed away a few 
years ago, and Edgar 
Farman, who 
worked with so 
much energy to 
make the meeting a 
success, is also 
among the friends 
whose hands we shall 
never grasp again. 
My own experience 
that day was not 
particularly happy. 
Just before the en- 
tries had to be made 
I had repurchased a 
bitch of my -own 
breeding whom I 
knew could hunt; 
but when the crucial 
moment came she 
seemed fagged and 
lifeless, and ran heel 
when within a short 
distance of her man. 
All was explained 
when in less than 
three weeks she pre- 
sented me with a lit- 
ter of puppies, which 





welcome, as they bore unmistakable evidence of collie parentage 
on one side. Among these thirteen year old pictures is a group 
of Mr. Brough with six and a-half couple of his hounds. What 
beauties they were ! 
The whole lot of 
them, such magnifi- 
cent type, all bore 
traces of having 
been coined in the 
same mint. 
However, this 
is not a dissertation 
upon ancient history, 
or a study in con- 
trasts between the 
type of yesterday 
and to-day; but the 
sight of this article’ 
in COUNTRY LIFE has 
set me pondering the 
inevitable question 
has any real _ pro- 
gress been made in 
the working of blood- 
hounds since that 
date, or do we 
stand where we did 
thirteen years ago ? 
Since then a num- 
ber of trials and 
matches have been 
held, some promoted 
by the same associa 
tion, others by the 
Bloodhound Hunt 
Club, which came 
into being at a late 
date. On the whole, 
[I think we may 
safely say that more 
hounds are trained 
to hunt now; but 
so far as great 
refinement 1s con- 
cerned | should not 
be disposed to 
hazard the assertion 
that much advance 
has been made. By 
this I mean to say 
in the direction of 
fitting hounds to 
work on cold lines 
under varying con- 
ditions that would 
make them of practi 
cal use to the police 
in the punishment 
of crime. In this 
respect we are but 
on the threshold as 
compared with the 
United States, al 
though we have the 
same raw material. 


were not at all RED WRINKLE. The best work across 
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the Atlantic ts being performed by hounds of British ancestry 
not many generations removed from our own. Perhaps some 
qualification is necessary in order to modify an assertion that 
might otherwise be too sweeping. Two gentlemen, at any rate 
in this country have proved that bloodhounds can hunt cold 
and difficult lines under circumstances that are far from easy 
Captain Hoél Llewellyn, Chief Constable of Wiltshire, has 
demonstrated in a practical manner the possibilities of this 
noble breed when handled intelligently and entered with care. 
His Shadower, a hound of exceptional capacity, undoubtedly 
enabled the county police to trace the whereabouts of thieves 
twelve and thirteen hours after the misdemeanour had been 
committed, and I believe some of his progeny are displaying equal 
ability. Further North, Mr. Frank Rayner of Haddington, by 
dint of unceasing perseverance, has got together a small pack 
of highly - trained 
animals that are 
also proving the 
amount of latent 
talent that at pre 
sent is largely being 
allowed to run to 
waste tor want ol 
due encouragement 
One of his best 
hounds is a_ bitch 
who, when she 
passed through my 
hands, aged cer 
tainly ovet two 
vears, had not even 
been entered 

| should not 
like to disparage 
what is being done 
by other owners 
It is all to the good 
of the breed that 
hounds should be 
taught to hunt 
even if their educa 
tion is not pushed 
beyond the extent 
of carrying a line 
two oT three 
hours cold. Natu 
rally, anyone who 
merely wishes his 
hounds to show 
him and his 
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friends some sport has no inducement to take the trouble of 
going beyond this point. It is not worth his while, and it is 
not convenient except to the out-and-out enthusiast. It is far 
better that so much should be done than nothing at all. Some 
day, perhaps, we may get trials organised, with substantial 
prizes offered as an inducement, that will test hounds under 
conditions that would make them of the greatest practical 
value, such as a twelve hour cold line across a difficult country, 
partly along high roads, etc. _At present nobody is wealthy 
enough to take the risk of offering over one hundred pounds 
in prize-money, as is done at some of the gun-dog field trials, 
and, to be frank, I doubt if many owners would be forthcoming 
to pay a five-guinea entry fee, certainly not anything like 
enough to meet the expenses. Of course, if any police 
authorities are disposed to pay a subsidy sufficient to make 
it worth anyone's 
while going to 
the necessary 
pains, that would 
be quite another 
matter. Well- 
trained hounds 
would then soon be 
forthcoming; but 
the police are diffi- 
cult to move in this 
direction. 

These remarks 
have been framed 
purely from the 
ultra- utility point 
of view. To turn 
for a moment to the 
sporting. Anyone 
fond of hound-work 
who is unable to 
indulge in fox o1 
hare hunting can 
unquestionably 
derive much 
pleasure from the 
work of blood- 
hounds. without 
expending more 
time than that 
demanded by any 
other form of 
recreation, and at 
a minimum of 
expense. 
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Last week the Bloodhound Hunt 
Club, with Mr. T. C. Armitage as hon. 
secretary pro tem., held its autumn meet- 
ing in the Tedworth and Wilton country 
where our photographs were taken. Fol- 
lowing the recent practice of the club, 
the competitive element was absent, 
certificates of merit being awarded to the 
hounds whose deserts were sufficiently 
high. The judges were Captain Popham, 
M.H., and Mr. Howard Alexander. 

A. CROXTON SMITH. 


MACKEREL -FISHING 
AT ANCHOR. 


ADDINGTON STATION in August 
forms a focus of attraction for sea 
fishermen going West, for nowhere on 

our coast-line are mackerel more abundant. 
The generally accepted mode of catching 
mackerel from the sportsman’s point of view 
is by whiffing or railing from a boat under 
easy sail or rowed, with some thirty yards of 


ELASTICITY OF SKIN. 


line out, leaded according to rate of going, 
with a small lask cut from the tail-end ofa 
freshly-killed mackerel for bait. Maxwell, 
in his ‘‘ Wild Sports of the West,’’ calls it 
“‘the most exhilarating form of all sea 
fishing,’’ but to all save the novice it is apt 
to pall after a while. A double chuck is 
constantly felt, and the long line has to be 
at once hauled in hand over hand and, even 
if the biting fish is on, it is a lot of trouble for 
such small game. The style of fishing, or rather 
angling, to which I would draw attention in 
this article is widely different. The great 
shoals of mackerel which move shorewards 
from May onwards donot “ break up,” as the 
professionals term it, 7.e., scatter generally, 
until near the end of August, when hook- 
fishing for these fish comes into full swing. 
September is the prime month, and they 
remain close to shore till the heavy 
ground-swells of mid-October drive them 
seaward until the following spring. Come, 
then, with me to the bracing Cornish 
coast and essay rod - fishing from an 
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anchored skiff; there need be no fear of disappointment, for success 

a certainty rhe following tackle is all that is necessary A 
stiff trout-rod with winch and line, a few two-yard traces of fine 
salmon gut to take but one No. 3 Limerick hook at the end, and 
some Archer-Jardine sinkers of about three-quarters of an ounce 
weight Pilchard is the lure par excellence, and before embarking 
it is necessary to procure from the professionals a stock of freshly- 
caught pilchards, a score of which can be purchased at the small cost 
4 threepence. These should always be kept rolled up in a cloth 
and be so stowed in a shaded part of the boat, else they shrivel and 
lose much of their attractiveness. hus provided, you take a punt 
and drop down the river or harbour, preferably on the morning’s 
ebb tide, with some congenial companion. Your lunch and drink- 
ables are on board, and the aroma of your tobacco will never be 
more enjoyablk rhe chances are that with the Indian summer 
of this favoured climate the air will be warm enough to dispense 
with a coat after starting, both sea and sky a brilliant blue, the water 
a dead calm or nearly so, and the varied red and sepia sails of the 
fishing craft, the yachts, canoes and other small boats all around 
give colour and life to the scene. You row lazily for half a mile or so 
from shore, cast anchor, and—there you are A splash or two on the 
surface near by will probably quicken preparations, but I will first 
give two wrinkles known to old hands. One is to have a quantity 
of broken pilchards (which the fishermen discard) in a piece of net 


slung by a cord over the side. This, occasionally well skaken in 
the water, by the shedding of scales and oil, keeps fish about the 
boat all day The second is to bear in mind that during the ebb 
mackerel are farther out, and the boat should be brought neare1 
hore when the flood is making. And now the rods are ready, 
and as mackerel can be seen breaking the surface all around, no 
sinker will be required A small piece of board is useful for cutting 
baits upon to avoid dirtying the boat. A pilchard is scaled by 


scraping (dipping it in the water helps the process), and baits are 
cut very small and thin, say, one and a-half inches by half an inch. 
he pocket-knife cannot be too sharp. The hook is simply inserted 
twice, leaving some of the strip hanging below the bend. Now, 
with quite a short line, about a length and a-half of the rod, cast 


out anywhere to its full length, with the tide, if any, hold steady and 
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fix your utmost attention on it, as mackere!, in this sort of fishing, 
constantly bite so gently that their touch is almost imperceptible. 
At the very faintest touch strike like lightning. Sometimes the 
top of the rod will be dragged under water by a fish bolting down- 
wards with the bait, but extremely light bites will be the rule. 
And how these little fish play. Weight for weight a mackerel 
is far stronger than a trout, and the strain of the rod, bending like 
a hoop, will be felt as a victim steers along in every direction, describ- 
ing arcs and curves in active desperation. It is curious, but a 
hooked mackerel will invariably be followed in its course by a 
number of its fellows, plainly visible; perhaps they imagine the 
captive has secured a bonne bouche, or are wondering at its extra- 
ordinary evolutions. Shake up the net and peer over the gunwale ; 
you will distinguish the green and black-striped backs of numberless 
mackerel beneath, and you will often see one seize your lure. But 
there are days when, for some reason or other, mackerel are sulky 
and not in evidence breaking the surface. In such circumstances 
adjust a lead just above the gut trace, and try various depths till 
you hit on taking fish. The great art in this fishing lies in quickness 
in detecting the very gentle biting, and prompt striking. Even 
without feeling anything, should the line be noticed to straighten 
out ever so little, it means a fish, therefore, be electric in your 
strike. I have only mentioned pilchard as bait, because it is the 
most fatal, and is common to all the Cornish coast. Failing it, 
similar strips of fresh mackerel or other fish will kill, or ragworms, 
cockles, etc. Fly-fishing, too, may be successfully pursued when 
mackerel are well on the surface. A_ grocer’s box in the 
boat is handy for throwing the take into, as otherwise they 
are apt to “ rattle’’ themselves all over it. On such a day 
how one enjoys the luncheon recess, and how lovely are the golden 
bronzes, opalescent pinks and greens of these iridescent fish when 
first viewed before they fade in death, how formed for speed and 
activity the fine oval lines of their bodies. As the afternoon wanes 
mackerel usually ‘‘ go off,’ more or less, and if the tide is at flood, 
that pest, the scads, o1 horse-mackerel, come on. These are wortbless 
as food, and unpleasant to handle from their sharply spiked dorsal 
fins. When they arrive it is as well to up anchor as there is small 
chance of catching anything else. G. GARROW-GREEN 


OER FIELD AND FURROW. 


Mr. FERNIE IN THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 
ROBABLY one of the best runs of the present season was 
that enjoyed by Mr. Fernie’s followers on their invita- 
tion day to the Cottesmore woodlands. The fact that 
they had so excellent a run shows that it is no chance 
which so often gives distinction to the sport in Mr, 
Fernie’s country One is apt sometimes to think that their success 
arises from the compelling nature of the scent, carried at times by 
what is, perhaps, the finest range of old-established pastures in the 
Midlands But when, by the invitation of General Brocklehurst, 
Mr. Fernie’s hounds met at Loddington, they were in every respect 
in a country differing from the best of their own. Loddington 
Redditch is itself a deep covert, low-lying and rather wet, and it is, 
as all Cottesmore men know, but the beginning of a chain of wood- 
lands, varying in scenting qualities, that are alike rather deep and 
strong. ‘To drive a fox through these woods and out on to the 
grass beyond means hard work for the hounds, and needs plenty of 
drive. One advantage indeed they had—that their huntsman, 
Arthur Thatcher, knows every yard of the ground. The pack on 
which Thatcher had to depend during this great hunt is full of the 
best Belvoir blood of the day, while among the fourth-season 
hunters, which are the backbone of every pack, the Master and 
huntsman can watch with pleasure the working of the sons and 
daughters of their home-bred sires, Vampire and Trimbush, while 
in the second and third season hounds they have some young 
Ragmans with all the resolute drive which comes to them from 
Belvoir Donovan, a line which, on the paternal side, represents 
some of the best of the older strains of Milton. But however good 
hounds and huntsman may be, to make a great fox-hunt we need 
the smiles of Fortune. These Mr. Fernie had when his hounds found 
a stout fox in the Loddington coverts, and sufficient scent to keep 
the fox moving through the woodlands. This is no easy 
country to ride, being one of rather steep ascents and fences 
which, if not as stiff as in some parts of the country, are formid- 
able to a horse half-blown by deep ground or a hill. There 
are times when a hurdle on the top of a hill is more dangerous than 
an oxer in the vale. Still, there are here, as always in Leicester- 
shire, stretches of good grass. The further they went the harder 
hounds drove, and, running through Launde Wood, came out in 
the direction of the Lovers’ Walk, touched Owston Wood and drove 


keenly over the pastures below Nossington on to Somerby. All 
this part, needless to say, is just about as fine a piece of grass country 
as can be found in Leicestershire, though the fences are somewhat 
stiff, and [ remember rather sympathising once with a whipper-in 
who fell under the Master’s reproof (it is a good many years ago) 
for showing an obvious distaste for some of the great clean-cut 
Somerby blackthorns. Still, we remember the old huntsman’s 
dictum, *‘ Whoever heard of a second whipper-in having a neck ? ”’ 
But it is no part of our duty to break our necks, and there are some 
nice white gates hereabout. To return to the hounds, all this time 
hunting well either down wind or with the wind on the left cheek. 
Before Burrough they turned away, leaving John o’ Gaunt on the 
right, and running now at a great pace in the teeth of the wind 
for Owston Wood. Probably this was the fox’s original point, 
but Thatcher and the hounds hustled him through and on to the 
fair-scenting Nossington pastures so fast that he had no chance to 
turn. Now it was a race for life, hounds driving hard at his brush, 
but he reached the depths of the wood, fresh foxes sprang up in 
every direction, and hounds were stopped. The longest point was 
nearly six miles, but I should think quite twelve as hounds ran. 
Foxes, SHEEP AND CATTLE. 

Someone drew my attention to a note the other day about a 
fox deliberately foiling his line by running in among a flock of sheep. 
But | do not think there is anything very unusual about this. 
Foxes are probably quite aware of the advantage to be gained by 
running through a flock of sheep and, perhaps, still more, a herd of 
cattle. It is more difficult for a pack of hounds to pick their way over 
ground foiled by an excited, galloping herd of oxen than even by 
sheep, and it is less easy for the huntsman to cast round them and 
regain the line. [am tolerably sure from what I have observed 
that foxes not only take advantage of cattle and sheep to hinder their 
pursuers, but not infrequently, having run through a flock or a 
herd, turn sharp back. If they are not viewed, this is sure to gain 
time. Hounds check, the huntsman is almost bound to make good 
the ground in front and the fox may have gained five or ten minutes 
by the time the hounds regain, if ever they do, the line of their 
hunted fox. It is never safe to dogmatise about what a fox will 
or will not do. The present Master of The Vale of White 
Horse (Cricklade) will recollect a fox in the Cattistock country 
which left the covert as hounds approached it, and, trotting up a 
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hill, lay down inside a sheep- 
pen among the sheep. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley tells a story 
of a notorious vulpecide who 
deliberately shot every fox he 
saw, yet complained of the 
raids made on his poultry- 
yard. He appealed to the 
Master of Hounds to come 
and find the fox, which had 
baffled both him and _his 
keeper. Of course, the coverts 
were drawn blank. Hounds 
were being taken away, when 
it occurred to someone to 
obtain a ladder and look in 
the ivy on the house, and there 
on the roof, close to the bed- 
room of their enemy, two sleek 
old foxes were discovered. 

THE RIBBLESDALE 

BUCKHOUNDS. 

The Japanese deer which 
were turned out in the Gisburn 
and Sawley Woods may now 
be considered fairly acclima- 
tised. The herd seems well 
established, and the keepers 
report a satisfactory number 
of healthy fawns in the woods. 
How many deer there are in 
the district it would be difficult 
to say, but there are a sufficient 
number for the purpose of the 





Ribblesdale Buckhounds. The 9, Oo 474s 

followers of the Hunt, if we ' 

may judge by the analogy of the 

red deer on Exmoor, may look 

forward to a good season. Dry, HUNTERS IN THE MAKING—FIRST LESSONS 

hot weather in the summer 

tends to make deer strong runners. Readers may remember the Hunt was first started, there was a certain amount of opposition 
that when Lord Ribblesdale and Mr. Peter Ormerod started they in the neighbourhood, but this has long since passed away ie 


bought a pack of Kerry beagles, 

big, active black and _ tan 

hounds, light-boned and _flat- 

sided, much of the type of the > 
old-fashioned Irish hounds de- 
scribed in Miss Somervile’s 
books. These hounds have 
been crossed with English fox- 
hounds of good Belvoir strains, 
the object being to give the 
Irish hounds better shoulders 
and more substance while re- 
taining the characteristic nose 
and tongue of the Kerry beagle. 
Like all hounds of the type, the 
Kerry beagle has a hare foot, 
and it will be interesting to 
know how these stand the hard 
work and long chases. Owing 
to the dry autumn, not so much 
has been done as usual to 
scatter the deer. Charles 
Taylor, the kennel huntsman, 
now carries the horn in the 
place of Mr. Ormerod. At the 
opening meet there was a good 
hunt, chiefly in and about Lord 
Lucas’ woods at Sawley and in 
the neighbouring coverts. But 
when the necessary work of 
scattering the herds has been 
done, the followers of the 
Ribblesdale Buckhounds will 
enjoy some _— gallops over » 
their open grass country, 

such as those of which we 

read last year. To hunt a 

wild deer over a flying grass 

country is, so far as I know, 

the peculiar privilege of the 


followers of this Hunt. When FINISHING HIS JUMPING LESSONS. 
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O have developed any 
degree of intimacy 
with McAlister would, 

I think, have beea a feat 
altogether beyond my powers 
had it not been for the 
manner in .which we were thrown together. Even as it was, I 
lived with him alone for many years in an outlying station, 
and worked with him through two famines and a frontier war 
before I could look upon him in any sense as my friend. For 
a ‘“‘ dourer,’’ sterner and more reserved Scotchman surely never 
came out of the county of Dumfries. To this day I know nothing 
of his home or belongings, and little of his secret aspirations and 
views upon life. But as the years went on we grew well accustomed 
to one another. He was always willing to play chess with me, and 
that was much. He was good enough to take a certain pleasure 
in my playing of the violin, and I, in return, would allow him to 
read to me from the pages of his national poet. Thus it was that, 
when at last we turned our faces homeward, I had learned to look 
upon him as a lifelong friend for want of a better, and he took it 
for granted, in his stolid, unquestioning way, that we should hold 
together. I was further drawn to him by his fast-failing health. 
McAlister had done his duty well and faithfully, without a moment 
of hesitation, without a trace of enthusiasm, for a long term, and 
he was worn out. On the voyage home it was borne in upon 
me with something of a shock that he was already an old man, 
and | used to wonder, as I sat and looked at that hard, strong face 
of his, set and impassive, but with a certain nobility of its own 
none the less, if he was to live as I had seen him live, and at the 
end pass away with a locked and hidden heart, from which no 
emotion of joy, enthusiasm, grief or tenderness was ever to escape. 
I had taken it for granted that he was going home and that we 
should part in London; but one evening, as we walked the deck, 
he surprised me by announcing a different plan. 

‘“* Will ye come with me to Switzerland or the Tyrol, Foreman ?”’ 
he asked. 

** T thought you were bound for Scotland,” said I. 

‘*“ No,” he said, quietly. ‘I still hope to get to Scotland in 
the summer, if all goes well with me, but it would be foolish to go 
in December.”’ 

I looked at him curiously and waited for a further explana- 
tion, which I knew would not be hastened by any questions of 
mine. We walked the length of the deck three times before he 
knocked out his pipe and resumed. 

“The truth is,” he said, rather hurriedly, ‘“‘ that Duncan 
gave a pretty poor account of me when I saw him in Bombay. I 
don’t suppose I have long to live ; but he says that my best chance 
is in sunshine and high altitudes.” 

I knew McAlister too well to make any reply to these words, 
deeply as they touched me, and for another hour we paced the 
deck in silence before I shook hands with him and said ‘* Good- 
night.”’” I doubt if I have ever shaken hands with him before or 
since that night. There was nothing, that could not keep for a 
week or two, to take me to London, so I gladly agreed to leave the 
ship with him at Marseilles and accompany him to the Tyrol. In 
spite of his tragic position, and the curious bond that held us 
together, | was more than once ungenerous enough to long for 
London and my well-remembered club in the course of the next 
week or two. Yet I had not the heart to desert my friend in his 
extremity, and I freely admit that I was rewarded for my constancy 
by taking part in an almost incredible scene that it warms my 
heart to think of even now—the awakening of McAlister. But 
in the meantime he was a dreary companion. I found him more 
silent, more lifeless than ever. A spirit of listlessness had taken 
possession of him. He no longer displayed the slightest interest 
in what we did or where we went, and after a while all the arrange- 
meats of our journey fell into my hands. I tried in vain to rouse 
him. It was almost as if he had no will to live. Some few wecks 
we spent in the Riviera, and about New Year we made our way 
through Germany to Innsbruck, intending to visit the little out-of- 
the-way village of Bosenstein. 

It was a real Alpine day, a vision of blue and white and gold, 
when we made our way up that lovely valley. For the first eight 
or ten miles through the narrow gorge, where the winter sun never 
penetrates, the cold was intense, but after we had climbed the 






winding road that leads to the plateau 
above, we found ourselves in brilliant 
sunshine, and in full view of the great 
mountains that shut us in. The horses 
were again put to a trot, and the 
sleigh swung gaily along the narrow 
track that alone broke the surface of the wide, pure waste of snow. 
Soon the driver turned to point out the first chalets of the 


straggling village. But sunshine, sky and snow, gaunt spruce 
trees and massive icicles, and all the beauty of the panorama were 
lost upon McAlister. He lay back in the sleigh with half-closed 
eyes, indifferent. Was there no power on earth that could 


rouse him ? 

Suddenly there was a grip like a steel vice upon my arm, and 
a pair of wild eager eyes were staring into mine. ‘‘ Man! What 
was yon ?”’ 

| looked round prepared for some startling sight, but saw 
nothing but the frost-bound valley. 

““Whisht !"’ cried McAlister, springing up. ‘‘ Did ye no heat 
yon ?”’ Then he leant over and seized the reins, bringing the sleigh 
to a standstill. 

““ Stop thae damned bells !”’ he cried to the bewildered coach- 
man, and seemed to strain every nerve in the silence. For me,’ I 
heard nothing except a distant buzz of voices, and a sort of deep, 
ringing sound that was new to me. But McAlister turned to me 
with tears in his eyes. 

**Man,”’ he said, with a world of real emotion in his voice, 
“it’s forty year since I heard that sound.” In another moment 
he was shaking the driver with a great hand upon each shoulder. 

“Drive on, ye gowk,”’ he yelled. And the startled horses 
broke away at a canter. Doubts of his sanity crossed my mind, 
for not only was his whole demeanour changed, but the very tongue 
he spoke was such as I had never heard him use except on the 
Burns evenings of long ago. He was talking aloud now in high 
excitement. ‘‘ Dod, an’ I little thocht I'd ever fling a stane again, 
an’ me wasting the best years o’ my life in a sultry hole at the 
Antipodes. But I’m a strong man yet.” 

When we came to the bend of the road | became a mere 
spectator of the actions of McAlister, which developed before my 
eyes like the incidents in a tornado. He was standing up in the 
sleigh by now, madly shaking his fist and yelling, ‘‘ Soop, ye deevils, 
soop !”’ 

The bank falls sharply away from the road at this point, and 
below us by the river-side there was a singular and to me incompre- 
hensible scene going forward. A number of men were moving 
about on a small sheet of ice, presumably a frozen pond. They 
carried brooms in their hands, and appeared to me to be heaving 
stones to and fro, with evident satisfaction. McAlister had torn 
off his overcoat and gloves and flung them on the seat, and now 
sprang out into the deep snow, which took him above the knees. 
He was striding off without another word, when I called 
to him. 

‘* What are you going to do ?”’ 

‘* I’m gaun tae teach them how to gaird the winner, puir fools,” 
was his ontyv reply, and he waded down the bank. 

Wit! the aid of the driver’s small store of information, and 
enquiries that I made later, I was able to account for the phenome- 
non which had so deeply moved my friend. Long ago, it appeared, 
a Scot, banished by consumption from his home, had settled in the 
Bosenstein valley, and had occupied the last years of his life in 
introducing his neighbours to the game of curling. He had died 
at the end of the third season, and left behind him some dozen pairs 
of stones, a silver cup, to be competed for by the new club, and a 
copy of the ‘ Curling Annual.’’ The game had flourished exceedingly, 
and though abuses had crept in and new rules had taken the place 
of those he had taught, it was still played with great gusto by a 
section of the population. McAlister entertained me later with 
an account of the strange amalgam of broad Scotch and native 
patois which formed the vocabulary of the players. 

I sat and watched him force his way through the bushes on 
the bank and stride on to the ice below. 

‘* Haud up!” he velled as he approached the game. ‘‘ Can ye 
no see she’s roarin’ ?”’ 

The players looked up to behold a veritable apparition. A 
huge, bearded man, with wild gesticulating arms and the light of 
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prophecy on his face, was bearing down on them At first they 
hrank from him in a half circle, but he, paying no more attention 
to them than a pike in a trout pond, had already seized upon a 
tone 

*‘ Show us the tee, my wee manny kh, boys, but she’s keen 
It began to dawn on the little knot of players that this was one who 
poke with authority, and when he took a broom from an un- 
resisting hand they soon got into communication with him. ‘‘ Noo 
then,’’ I heard him cry, “ let’s hae a bit game Wha’s gaun tae 
kip against me . 

McAlister seemed to sail over all difficulties of conflicting 
tongues from the very outset rhe last vision I had of him as | 
drove off to the inn an hour later was that of a huge figure madly 

urling a broom in the air in a very paroxysm of excitement and 

furiously clapping on the back a squat little man who had just 
‘ chipped the winner I think that is what it is called) and thereby 
ived a desperate situation ‘You for a curler!” he yelled, 
nd | thought the little man appeared well satisfied 

lt was already dark when I drove down for him, and even then 
he was hard at work demonstrating by starlight the mysteries 
of the ‘‘ wee finger "’ (he tried to explain it to me later, but I doubt 
if | ever fully grasped it) in a tongue that was understood by none 
of his pupils, but with an assurance and volubility that astounded me. 


SHIRE FOALS IN 


HI Shire is the heaviest of our [English breeds of 
draught horses, and therefore large, well-grown 

Shire foals generally catch the judges’ eye. 

Not many years ago a foal stood no chance of 

winning a prize unless it was born very early 

in the year and was exceptionally fat and well grown 
Size was everything then. Nowadays mere bulk is not 
all-important. Good feet, joints, bone and “ feather” 
are necessary qualifications in a typical Shire, and a big, 
well-topped foal that does not possess them Is to-day 
quite properly, passed over in favour of a younger and 
smaller competitor that does Of course, other points 
being equal, a large, weighty Shire foal will still beat a 


small one. The success or failure of a foal in the show 
ring largely depends on the treatment it receives during 
the first few weeks of its life. Ihe young foal should 


not be “cooped”’ up in the foaling-box a day longer 
than is absolutely necessary, but should be allowed, with 
its dam, to exercise in a yard or sheltered paddock as 
soon as possible. Coddling foals is a fatal error, and 
the showyard careers of many promising youngsters 
have been spoilt by mistaken kindness. With plenty 
of exercise, young foals should soon grow strong in 
limbs and joints. Although coddling foals is a mistake, 
they require much care and attention if intended for 
exhibition. The difficulty is to get them into good con- 
dition and yet preserve the rough, mossy coat with which 
Nature provides them during the first months of their 
existence. Their feet, too, must be kept from cracking 
or chipping, and the body not allowed to get too heavy for the 
legs. They must be handled almost as soon as they are born, 
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Chere was an outbreak of revelry and good-fellowship at the 
little hotel that night, and the resources of the house—and, indeed, 
of the whole village—were taxed to the utmost by the entertain- 
ment provided. For the curling club favoured us with their 
presence en masse at dinner, and the old silver cup was emptied 
and replenished a dozen times. McAlister was in bed for two days 
after that, but one of them was a Sunday, and, therefore, as he said, 
‘a lost day, in ony case ; so it micht ha’ been waur.”” Even when 
we are alone together he now speaks nothing but the broadest 
Scotch 

For the remainder of my stay in Bosenstein it was enough for 
me that I had had the honour of travelling thither with the great 
man I think now, on looking back upon it, that I must have been 
takea for his valet When I left him he was negotiating for the 
purchase of a house. 

| am now in London, but not tor long. I have a commission 
to perform in Scotland that will not admit of delay. Nearly every 
day I have urgent letters from McAlister. ‘‘ Do go at once,” he 
writes, *‘ like a good fellow. Don’t trust anyone else, and be care- 
ful to get it right. Sixteen pairs of stones—<Ailsas and Burnock 
Waters—to be sent express by Paris and Munich, and half-a- 
dozen good crampits. We begin to play the rink medal on the 
18th.”’ 
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and be trained to lead and to stand and generally to “ show 
themselves off’’ to the best advantage in the ring. Excessive 
heat, hard ground and scanty herbage all combined to make 
the past season an unfavourable one for show foals. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that the exhibits of foals, as 
a whole, at last summer’s shows were hardly up to the 
average of merit. Still, some excellent specimens were on 
view, as the photographs alone will prove. At agricultural 
shows, judges, even in classes set apart for quite young 
animals, are expected to give the prizes to those entries 
which they consider are the best on the judging 
day. The judges cannot look ahead and place foals 
according to what they think may be the order of 
merit a year hence. Horses, too, like human beings, are 
“ heirs to many ills,” and blemishes often develop in them 
as they grow up which were not apparent, or did not 
exist, in early life. When, therefore, a prize-winning foal 
is not heard of again in the showyard in later years, it does 
not necessarily mean that it did not deserve the honours 
it won as a baby, or that the judges were at fault. 
There are several reasons why many foals fail in after 
years to retain the reputations they gained in their youth. 
That some youngsters will “carry on” and come out 
and win again when they are more fully developed is 
exemplified by the striking success of Sir Walpole Green- 
well’s Marden Forest King. This young stallion was a 
champion foal, and also won first at the London Horse 
Show both as a yearling and as a two year old. 1 quite 
realise that it is a difficult task to place the foals of any 
particular year in order of merit; but those that I have 
chosen to illustrate this article are, I think, acknowledged 
to be some of the best seen out in IgITI. 
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RUSTIC SWELL. 


G. H. Parsons. 


To start with the colts. The first foal, owned by Mrs. 
f£. M. Sauber of Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, won firsts 
at the Royal, Leicestershire, Tring and Peterborough 
shows, and added to his reputation by taking the cham- 
pionship at the latter important meeting. Unfortunately, 
although entered for Ashbourne, he could not be sent, 
and was thus unable to set the seal on his fame by 
repeating his Peterborough success. I believe he 
retires into winter quarters with an unbeaten record. 
There is no doubt that this is a grand colt, and he is 


out of an_ exceptionally good brood mare As 
can be seen by a glance at_ his portrait, this 
youngster is wonderfully furnished, and looks like a 


horse already ; in fact, some judges might consider him 
a little too well furnished for his age. One thing in his 
favour is that he continues to grow. His good joints, 
thick forearm and abundance of silky hair are plainly 
visible in the photograph. This foal has been named 
Aylesford Menestrel, and is by Norbury Menestrel. His 
dam is Bodenham Lady, by Hereford. He was foaled 
on March 18th. March is, perhaps, the most suitable month 
for a foal intended for exhibition to be born in. Those 
which enter life earlier in the year are apt to lose their 


foal characteristics too soon in the summer. No. 2 
foal is the property of a _ tenant-farmer, Mr. Lewis 
Dodd, and is named Rustic Forest King ; his sire is 


Ratcliffe Forest King and his dam is known as Seldom 
Found, by Seldom Seen. Rustic Forest King’s honours 
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include first and champion, Warrington ; two firsts, cham- 
pion foal and reserve for champion male at the Cheshire 
County Show ; second and reserve for champion at Peter- 
borough (where he met Aylesford Menestrel) ; and first 
and champion at Ashbourne. This long list of successes 
proves the undoubted excellence of this representative 
of a tenant-farmer’s stud, and he certainly is a beautiful 


show foal, with splendid feet and limbs. Whether he 
shows enough stallion character to finish as a great sire 
is a moot point. Mr. Lewis Dodd has in his foal 


named Rustic Swell another very superior colt, and one 


that is closely related to his Rustic Forest King, 
the mare Seldom Found, by Seldom Seen, being the dam 
of the latter colt and the grandam of the former. The 
pedigree of the latter foal is as follows: Sire, Holket 
Menestrel II.; dam, Rustic} Gipsy Queen, by Tatton 
Friar ; grandam, Seldom Found, by Seldom Seen. This 


well-bred foal is a very good animal, but the excessive 
amount of white on his face, legs and body will, I think, 
tend to lower his value as an entire Evidently 
judges this year held the opinion that “a good horse 
cannot be a bad colour,” as this foal headed \the prize-list 
at the Shropshire andf\West Midland, Bakewell, Birken- 


he rse., 


head, Mid-Cheshire and Blackpool shows. No. 4 colt 
bids fair to grow into a massive sire. He is by 
Sterling Jameson, and included in the many honours 


for 
are 


which he 
Mr. C. U. 


his owner, another tenant-farmer, 
first prizes at Staffordshire and 


has won 
Prince, 
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Derbyshire. 3efore leaving the colts I should like to 
mention the Duke of Westminster's colt foal by 
Childwick Champion, which took first at Wrexham. 
His dam is Eaton Abbess, winner of many premier 
honours. Bred from such famous parents, this colt ought 
to be heard of in the future. 

The filly foals are even more difficult to place than 
were the colts, especially as the two that I think the best 
of the season have not met. Icall these A. and B. A. was 
owned by Mr. Max Michaelis, who christened her Tandridge 
Birthday ; she is by King of Tandridge out of Surney 
Whitefoot, by Dunsmoie Mesterman. I believe this filly 
only appeared once in the show-ring, but that was at Peter- 
borough, where she won easily. Some breeders might 
call her a trifle narrow, but it would be_ difficult 
to find any other fault in her; has beautiful 
limbs and feet and is an excellent mover. This foal was 
sold at the Tandridge sale on October 26th to Sir H. 
Regnart for two hundred and ten guineas. Filly B. belongs 
to Sir A. Nicholson, and is by Redlynch Forest King out 
of Leek Dainty. This youngster has taken many awards, 
the most important perhaps being first and reserve for 
champion at Ashbourne. She is of perfect type and of 
wonderful growth, but does not show to advantage when 
“on parade’’; she might move rather straighter than she 
does, but this fault will probably diminish withage. Except 
for this drawback it ts probable she would have taken 
the championship at Ashbourne. Second to this filly at 


she 
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N 
the latter show was one, C., formerly owned by Mr. W. King 
and now the property of Mr. J. B. Brookes. This beautiful 
lengthy, well-grown specimen is by Friar’s Master. A ya 
first prize at Leicester and numerous other premiums must ey 
be credited to this foal’s account. Mr. R. Ratcliffe’s sca 
filly by Walseful Boy was third at Ashbourne, and any 
cupied the premier position at Staffordshire and Tutbury wh 
shows Pendley’s Champion Queen is another very s, 
good youngster, and if breeding is to be relied on, she 9g 
should develop into a wonderful yearling. Lord Roth- on 
schild’s yearling colt, Champion’s Challenger, marvellous in yo: 
size, shape and make and showyard record, by Childwick a 


Champion out of Tatton May Queen, is full brother to this 
filly She won first prize and champion at Waltham Cross 
and a first at East Berkshire shows, and I hear she has 
changed hands at a very high figure. Another very useful 
foal is Sir E. Stern’s Queen May, by Danesfield Stone- 
wall out of Buscot Fantasy. This foal won first at Essex, 
and was, I believe, fourth at Peterborough W 


THE SPORTSMAN ABROAD. 





” “HI Blue Hills" of Madras have long lacked a chronicler of the PF: 
port to be obtained on their crags and grassy plateaus, as well Ww 
in the luxuriant jungle it their foot but the gap has been : 
sl 
wlequately filled by the appearance of Sport in the Nulgiris and in 

Wynaad, by F. W. 1 Fletcher (Macmillan), the author of which m 
ippears to know every inch of the Nilgiris and the Wynaad, where G. H. Parsons, PENDLEY’S CHAMPION QUEEN. Copyright. ‘x 
ce 
object of the expedition, the author has naturally much to tell with regard to bc 
the country and its people, which can scarcely fail to interest the general public, ce 
more especially as he writes in a lively and pleasant style, while the reproductions m 
from photographs, with which the text is accompanied, serve to bring his readers S] 
into what is practical contact with the scenes described. Many persons are it 
under the impression that Patagonia 1s entirely a howling wilderness; but be 
although such a description may apply to its more southern districts, together , 
with Tierra del Fuego, the Falklands and South Georgia, it is quite inapplicable ta 
to the more northern valleys, some of which the Welsh colonists of Chubut have re 
converted into rich pastures and cornfields. In striking contrast to these is al 
the magnificent scenery of the great central sheets of water, such as Lake Buenos sc 
Aires and Lake Argentina, the latter of which actually contains glaciers and ice- st 
bergs. Of animal life, the author and his companions saw the hosts of molly- ti 
mawks and penguins in the Falklands, and guanaco and guemul deer on the main- se 
land ; while they alse had the gratification of participating in whaling operations al 

in South Georgia, where the author witnessed the capture of several “* hump- 
backs.” Nor did he omit to visit the celebrated cave at ‘ Last Hope Inlet,” - 
from which was obtained the celebrated skin of the extinct giant sloth. ‘This rn 
priceless skin, he tells us, was actually hung for some time on a fence on its SI 
finder’s estate, so that tourists were in the habit of cutting off and taking away H 
fragments as keepsakes. With this book and Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s well- bi 
known volume, the enquirer ought to be able to find out all he wants to know S; 
concerning Patagonia. T 
A very readable and well-illustrated volume has been written by al 

Mr. Perey R. Lowe—A Naturalist on Desert Islands (Witherby). He 
had the good fortune to accompany Sir Frederic Johnston and his lady, ‘ 
as naturalist and doctor, on yachting cruises in the delightful climate of the - 


Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexicc, and in the course of these trips the 





party visited nearly all the islands—great and small—in these two areas, besides 
touching at many places on the mainland of Venezuela, Mexico and Florida. 
I, Babbage Ol EEN MAY Copyright, Many of these islands—such as the twin Swan Islands, to which the greater 


indeed, we believe he has made his home Of course, he has much to 
tell us—and he tells it well—of the ordinary Indian big game, such as 
sambar, bison, elephant, tiger and leopard; but this must be passed 
over with the bare mention of the fact that less than half a century 
ago the Indian Government actually offered and paid rewards for the 
destruction of elephants in the Nilgiris and Wynaad, thereby all but 
wecomplishing the extermination of the species in those districts In 
addition to these well-known and widely-distributed species, the Nilgiris 
we, however, the home of an absolutely unique and peculiar animal, to 
wit, the so-called Nilgiri wild goat, or ibex, whose nearest relative is the 
tahr of the Himalaya. But even although the Nilgiri animal is by 
naturalists termed a tahr, its relationship to its Himalavan cousin is by 
no means close, the short black horns being verv unlike in the two 
species, while there is a still more pronounced difference in the character 
of their coats rhe Nilgiri tahr is, therefore, an animal in which every 
big-game sportsman ought to take special interest Owing to indis- 
criminate shooting, the numbers of the Nilgiri tahr were at one time so 
reduced that there was fear of the actual extermination of the species ; 
and it was accordingly found necessary to prohibit shooting for some 
years. Fortunately, this prohibition was successful in re-establishing 
the herds, and, under certain restrictions, shooting is once more 
permissible, so that a certain number of sportsmen may have the 
satisfaction of adding a fine old “ saddle-back”’ to their bag 

\ narrative of the Swedish Expedition to Patagonia, Tierra del 
luego and the Falkland Islands in 1907-1909 has just been published 
It is called The Wilds of Patagonia (Arnold) lired by what he saw 
during the Swedish Antarctic Expedition to know more of Patagonia 
and the islands to the south, the author determined to make an 
exploring expedition of his own; and this, after collecting the necessary 
funds and enlisting the interest and support of the Chilian and Argentine 





Governments, he was able to commence, with two chosen companions, three 


vears after his return from the Antarctic Although science was the G. H. Parsons. FOAL BY WALSEFUL BOY. Copyright, 
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portion of the book is devoted—lie quite off the beaten track, and are in conse- 
quence practically never visited, and therefore, still almost unknown. Many 
of them afford lovely examples of Tropical scenery, and it 1s perhaps therefore 
scarcely doing justice to stigmatise them as “‘ desert.’”” For the most part, at 
any rate, their most noticeable inhabitants are birds and iguanas, of both of 
which some beautiful photographs were secured by the author. ‘ Little Swan” 
is, however, inhabited by what Mr. Lowe is pleased to call a rat, although its 
proper designation is nutia. These arboreal rodents are confined to Cuba, 
Jamaica and some of the smaller islands of the West Indian area, where they 
are being rapidly exterminated on the larger ones. On Little Swan they are 
quite fearless, and one of the captured specimens displayed more curiosity than 
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fear when introduced to a terricr dog—the onlv four-legged animal it had hitherto 
The author waxes eloquent over the superb beauty of a boatswain bird, 


which on one occasion boarded the yacht ; 


seen. 
and as a similar experience happened 
to the present writer in 1893, he is fully able to endorse these encomiums. Tarpon- 
fishing was, of course, tried on the Florida Coast, while such monsters as logger- 
head turtle, sharks and devil-fish were captured from time to time. The native 
floras of the islands likewise attracted the attention of the author, who urges 
that these ought to be carefully described and catalogued before they disappear 
under the invasion of stranger foreign plants casually introduced by man, birds 
and currents. Although he has little of real novelty to tell us, Mr. Lowe may be 
congratulated on having produced a book which should attract a large clientéle 


A SOUTHERN SALMON RIVER. 


E M O 7: E on ou;¢r 
Southern shores a 


long arm of the 
sea pierces the 
rugged coast-line. 


Far inland at its head, where 
wild moorlands on either side 
slope down to meet the 
marshes, silent and placid, a 
river winds its way between 
dense beds of rushes fringing 
both its banks, until its 
course is lost to view as it 
mingles with the tidal waters. 
Should a wanderer follow up 
its course, and if perchance he 
be endowed with artistic 
tastes, his labours will be 
rewarded, whether he walks 
along its grassy banks or 
sculls a boat against the 
stream. An inrushing spring 
tide will carry his_ boat 
several miles up _ stream, 
almost to a point where a 
massive bridge spans the 
river, on the outskirts of a 
small but ancient town. 
Here is the scene of many a 
battle in olden times, where in turn the ancient Britons, 
Saxons, Norsemen and Romans have striven with each other. 
The town itself contains many objects of interest to the 
antiquarian or lover of English history. 

Above the town for many miles the river winds its serpentine 
course through low-lying, rich pasture lands, while not even 
a cottage or dwelling-house is seen upon its banks. Here, too, 
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STURGEON WAS FIRST SEEN. 

the waters still run placidly, and sluggish reaches alternate 
with numerous deep, silent pools. But as we yet ascend the 
river, its nature changes. Here and there a rippling shallow 
meets the eye, and where at multitudinous bends the stream 
widens out and forms a pool, the waters run more swiftly. 
Mile after mile its character changes but little, until we come 
to where an ancient mill stands on its bank. And here the 
foaming waters tumbling 
through the weir have formed 


a mighty pool, where un- 
known monsters of the river 
lie. There also, near by, 
stands the ruined pile of 
what was once a_ stately 
abbey, but nothing now 
remains of all its olden 
splendour save an outline of 
the walls all ivy-clad and 
green with moss. At no 
great distance up stream 


stands a_ picturesque old 
manor farmhouse, now im 
mortalised to fame by the 
pen of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
who places here the 
between the ill-fated Tess and 
her husband on their wedding 
eve. And so on upwards, as 
we follow it, the river winds 
in summer months through 
many miles of luxuriant 
waving grasses, or beneath 
leafy overhanging woods, 
past many a mill or pretty 
rural farmstead, while here 
and there glimpses of more 


scene 


stately mansions bespeak 
the dwellings of the land- 
lords. But, alas! in these 
days, few indeed is the 
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number of these latter who 
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can afford to live in the homes of their ancestors along this 
neaceful valley 

In its upper portions the river is famous among the best 
of our English trout streams, but on the lower reaches huge 
pike and swarms of coarse fish have wrought havoc with the 
trout, though in odd places a few monsters have escaped the 
attacks of their enemies, and in these deeper waters salmon 
have their haunts. If little known to fame in this respect, 
the river is, however, remarkable. In breadth it is insignifi 
cant, since scarcely a pool exceeds some twenty yards in width. 
Although the annua! catch of fish is small in numbers, yet their 
size is prodigious ; in fact, it may be said that small fish do not 
frequent these 
waters. No 
grilse 1s evel 
seen there, 
even though 
numbers of 
fish ascend 
the stream 
each autumn 
to spawn, and 
it was not 
until quite 
recently, after 
many seasons 
on the river, 
that the writer 
saw a fish of 
under tralb. 
killed on a 
rod and line 
there. More 
over, in a 
rood season 
the average 
weight of fish 
has been as 
high as 25lb., 
and seldom 
does it fall 
below —_2olb., 
the largest 
fish caught on 
a flv by the 
writer being 
11lb. and his 
smallest one 
rtlb. As 
the former of 
these was 
foul - hooked 
in the tail, it 
may easily be 
imagined that 
no little dis 
play of energy and considerable time was required in bringing 
it to the gaff. The best fish taken on a rod in this stream 
weighed 46lb. Fish rise freely in the spring to almost any form 
of lure, and have been taken on flies. spoons, prawns, spinning 
bait and once 
even an angle 
fishing for 
pike took a 
clean salmon 
on a live bait 
As an ex 
ample of what 
the river can 
produce, the 
following 
catch is 
quoted, and 
was made by 
a well-known 
angler = spin- 
ning for pike 
late in the 
season. He 
landed during 
the day thi 
teen pike, 
seven salmon 
and one brow: 
trout, th 
latter weigh- 
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total weight 
of fish caught 
was. Ir8oglb., 
but, unfortu- 
nately, the 
salmon season 
was then 
closed, and all 
these fish were 
returned to 
the river. 

An angler 
who is accus- 
tomed to 
fishing in large 
or rapid 
rivers finds 
the fishing of 
this Southern 
stream a 
novel experi- 
ence. It was 
with no smal! 
amusement 
that the writer 
once watched 
the greatest 
living expo- 
nent ot the 
Spey cast in 
his first 
attempts to 
fish this small river. It is no easy matter to cast some forty 
vards of line in and out of a ditch, and this the Speyside cham- 
pion soon discovered, until he was finally obliged to resort to 
the despised method of casting a short line with an overhead 
cast in order to avoid hooking the opposite bank each time. 

The observant angler may learn much about the habits 
and ways of salmon in a narrow river such as this one. Every 
movement of a fish, from the moment it rises, the way it takes 
a fly or bait, the way it fights, jumps, or sulks, etc.—all these 
mav be seen in a river where the fisherman, standing on the 
bank, can see right across and to the bottom of many pools. 
In fact, although he has fished for salmon in many rivers and 
many countries, the writer has learnt more of the ways of salmon 
by observing them thus in this river than he has done altogether 
in many seasons on other streams. 

It must not be imagined that these particular salmon are 
by any means too easy to catch, and blank days are more 
numerous than pleasant when fishing for them. Nor does the 
old adage apply here that ‘‘ the man who keeps his fly longest 
in the water catches the most fish,” By no means is this the 
case, as these great fish are peculiar in their likes and dislikes 
of how and what they will take. It is, therefore, the man that 
is quickest to learn these peculiarities who will catch the most 
fish. 





‘LUCKY JIM” WITH HIS DAY’S CATCH. 


A certain Naval officer who visits the river on rare occasions 
has thus earned for himself the sobriquet of “ Lucky Jim,” 
since he seldom comes home with an empty creel. In fact, so 
extraordinary is his fortune that dark hints are thrown out as to his 
; capabilities of 
being able to 
make a noise 
like a prawn, 
etc., and thus 
bring fish to 
destruction. 
Ladies seidom 
grace the 
banks of this 
stream with 
their presence, 
and the first 
member of the 
fair sex who 
killed a_ fish 
there was a 
well-known 
lady of high 
degree. She 
arrived mean- 
ing merely to 
spend a day 
on the river, 
with nothing 
save her rod 
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a streaming rain she fished and fished, while no sign of a fish was 
seen. But late in the evening a salmon was seen to move in 
a certain pool. Nothing would induce the fish to rise, but 
seeing it alone was enough for the fair angler. Wending her 
way to the nearest farmhouse, she gave her name, announced 
that she was wet to the skin, but intended to stay that night 
at the farm if they would give her a bed and the farmer’s wife 
could lend her a dress. Great was the consternation in the good 
farmer’s home, to whom the lady’s high titles were known only 
by reading of them in the papers. Early next morning she was 
again on the river, and before returning that evening to London 
had landed a brace of large fish, which she richly deserved. 

The river suffers from two drawbacks. First, a considerable 
amount of netting is done at its mouth and in the lower pools, 
whereby in a low 
water year, when 
fish run slowly, 
great damage is 
done to the stock 
of fish. Secondly, 
hardly one of the 
riparian owners 
is a fisherman, 
and, in conse- 
quence, little or 
nothing is done 
to protect and 
improve what 
might otherwise 
become a very 
valuable stretch 
of water from 
the point of view 
of salmon 
anglers. 

Among. the 
many exciting 
incidents which 
have been wit- 
nessed on this 
river in connec- 
tion with the 
hooking of big 
fish, probably the 
most remarkable 
one was when 
the writer recently foul-hooked and played a sturgeon on a salmon 
rod. The fish measured oft. 3}in. in length and exceeded 2oolb. in 
weight. It is superfluous to add that it was no child’s play to hold 
it on a rod. It was foul-hooked intentionally by casting a big 
salmon fly over it, after several kinds of bait had been tried in 
vain. Only after three attempts to land it on a rod, and a 
long fight during which the line broke twice, was it reluctantly 
decided to capture the huge fishinanet. C.E. RADCLYFFE. 


LANDING A 


A ‘POPULAR BOOK ' 
' ON CRUSTACEANS. 


HIS admirable little book—The Life of Crustacea, by W. T. 

Calman, D.Sc. (Methuen)—dealing chiefly with the habits and 

modes of life of a highly-interesting group of animals, is primarily 

intended for readers unfamiliar with the technicalities of zoology, 

but it will be welcomed by all interested in the study of 

Nature. The figures, many of which are reproduced from the 

British Museum Guide to the Galleries of Zoology and from the author’s own 
work in Sir Ray Lankester’s “‘ Treatise on Zoology,” are all excellent, and 
add greatly to the value of the book. The class crustacea includes not only 
the crabs, lobsters, prawns and shrimps, familiar to all as articles of food, but 
the sand-hoppers of the beach, the woodlice of our gardens, the mostly small 
or even microscopic branchiopods, ostracods and copepods, and also the cirripeds 
or barnacles and acorn-shells, which in their adult condition seem to have so 
little in common with crustacea, and were, in fact, placed far away from them 
until their larval forms became known. From the examples mentioned, some 
idea may be gained of the variety of types which such a class embraces, and how 
much has had to be squeezed into a small volume. But the matter is excellently 
arranged in twelve chapters, ending with an appendix on the methods of collect- 
ing and preserving crustaceans and on the books to be consulted by the beginner. 
In the first chapter the lobster is taken as a type of the crustacea, and, as the 
author observes, the account of its external parts and internal anatomy would 
apply almost equally well to the river crayfish or to the Norway lobster 
‘Nephrops), often incorrectly called the Dublin prawn. Besides the anatomy, 
this chapter deals with the senses, the habits, the larval stages and such extra- 
ordinary phenomena as autotomy, a reflex act by which an injured limb is cast 
off at a definite point near its base by the animal, and the periodical moults 
A most remarkable thing in the crustaceans covered with a rigid armour of horn- 
like substance known as chiltn, such as lobsters and crabs, is the way in which 
they periodically renew their “ shell.””. An interesting series of these successive 
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moults in the case of our shore crab is shown in the Crustacean Gallery of the 
Natural History Museum, where fourteen seemingly perfect individuals, ranging 
from two lines to two inches in diameter, represent the cast shells of one and the 
same individual during a period of three years. A similar series of the lobster, 
likewise the gift of Mr. H J. Waddington, is also exhibited. After describing 
the hard outer covering ot the lobster the author remarks: “ As this external 
covering does not increase in size after it has been formed, and it cannot stretch 
to any great extent. the lobster requires to cast its shell at intervals as it grows 
In this process of moulting the integument of the back splits between the car apace 
and the first abdominal somite (the ignorant would say between the body and 
"the tail, for the abdominal part of the lobster is often looked upon as the tail). 
The body and limbs are generally worked loose and withdrawn through the 
opening, leaving the cast shell, with all its appendages almost entire. The 
new covering, which had been formed underneath the old before moulting, 
is at first quite soft, and the animal rapidly increases in size owing to 
the absorption of water. The shell then gradually hardens by the deposi- 
tion of lime salts.” 
Crabs, after casting 
their shells, it may 
be mentioned in 
passing, are served 
as aie delicacy in 
America, under the 
name of soft crabs. 
and are also appre- 
ciated in some parts 
of Italy. But there 
is one thing diffi- 
cult to conceive, 
and that is how a 
lobster, with its 
enormously dilated 
pincers, is able to 
withdraw the fleshy 
part through the 
very small opening 
of the constricted 
part at the base 
of the appendage. 
The reviewer has 
been asked how 
this can be effected, 
and he has there- 
fore applied for 
further information 
to the author of 
the book, who has 
kindly supplied 
him with references 
to two authorities, 


THIRTY-POUNDER. Dr. Przibram and 


Professor Herrick, 
who have specially dealt with the question, and it may be well to quot 
from the latter’s work, ‘‘ The American Lobster,’ for the benefit of the 
readers of Country Lire. The shell of the large claw is moulted entire 
without a rupture in any part. This means that the great mass of muscles 
which fill the terminal joints must undergo distortion and compression to an 
extraordinary degree. The shell of the basal segment of the limb becomes 
distensible, however, owing to absorption of lime from the upper surface, so that 
probably the calibre of this part is increased at the time of the moult. At the 
same time the tissues of the claws become greatly reduced, as if shrivelled up, 
by the removal of water from the blood. The parts of the limb are very much 
distorted immediately after they are free, and are quite hard, but they soon take 
up water and assume their natural form with a proportional increase in size. 
Dr. Przibram, in the *‘ Zoologischer Anzeiger, 


” 


1902, has given a very suggestive 
figure showing the reduction which takes place in the fleshy parts of the lobster’s 
claw previous to the moult. The second chapter deals with the classification 
of crustacea; the third, one of the most interesting, with the metamorphoses 
of these animals, the great majority of crustaceans hatching from the egg in 
a form very different from that which they finally assume, as we have said 
in alluding to the cirripeds. ‘ They reach the adult stage only after passing 
through a series of transformations quite as remarkable as those which a cater- 
pillar undergoes in becoming a butterfly or a tadpole in becoming a frog. Many 
of these young stages were known for a long time before their larval nature 
was suspected, and it is one of the curiosities of the history of zoology that, 
even after the actual changes from one form to another had been observed and 
described in several crustacea, many eminent naturalists refused to believe in 


” 


the possibility of their occurrence. And it is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that, just as some frogs pass over the metamorphosis and leap out of 
the egg as perfect batrachians, the larval forms may be dispensed with in forms 
closely related to others in which they occur, as, for instance, the crayfish com 
pared to the lobster and the river crabs compared to the common marine crabs 
Susbsequent chapters are headed: Crustacea of the seashore, of the deep sea, 
of the open sea, of fresh waters, of the land; Crustacea as parasites and 
messmates ; Crustacea in relation to man; Crustacea of the past. While the 
subject of parasites and messmates or commensualism, symbiosis in its strict 
sense not occurring in crustaceans, will appeal most to the philosophic reader 
and to the curiosus natura, those interested in these creatures from the point 
of view of the table will find much useful information in the chapter on crustacea 
in relation to man, information so often sought for concerning the various 
kinds of shrimps and prawns of our markets. Among the original figures is one 
(Plate II.) of British specimens of the Branchiopod Apus cancriformis, which 
formerly occurred in several localities in the South of England. No British 
specimens had been recorded for over forty years, and thy .pecies was believed 
to be extinct in this country, when it was found in 19071! , Mr. F. Balfour Brown 
in a brackish marsh near Southwick, in Kirkcudbrightshire. The year after 
a search in the locality failed to reveal a specimen. G. A. BoULENGER, 
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.1TANTON COURT has no history, and there can be no Cotswold type, situate in one of the most charming of Cotswold 
S endeavour to do more than conjecture the date of its villages. At Stanton, Nature and man combined to create a 
s erection and the name of its builder. There is little rural Elysium, and that Elysium has entirely escaped modern 
more to say of it than that it is a charming house of full vandalism. It is true that there has been much renovation at 


several points of the village, and 
most especially at the Court itself. 
But this has been done with very 
considerable knowledge and respect of 
Cotswold traditions. Stanton lies in 
the northern section of the Cotswolds, 
where the high land dips down to the 
broad Avon valley. It nestles at the 
foot of the Cotswold Hills, one set of 
houses—-including the Court—being 
near the roadway that runs parallel 
with the ridge, while another lines a 
street that breasts the hill, as shown 
in the illustration. The house on the 
right of this picture is of that excel- 
lent kind that well-to-do yeomen 
owners built in this district when 
James I. was King. Over a doorway 
which has been converted into a 
window is a little sunk panel bearing 
the date 1618 and the initials “A. 
B.” The Boothes were one of several 
families that acquired lands in the 
parish from a Tudor grantee. Pre- 
vious to that age the manors of 
Stanton and Snows Hill had been 
Church property, having been given 
to the Abbey of Winchcombe, near 
by, by Kenulph, King of the Mercians. 
The monkish owners were no doubt 
responsible for the church, of which 
the admirable spire is seen rising up 
close behind the house in one of the 
pictures. The church shows work of 
many a date, the fifteenth century 
prevailing, and even two nineteenth 
century restorations have not wholly 
abolished its charm. 

Soon after the Dissolution, 
Henry VIII. assigned the two manors 
to Queen Catherine Parr. But a score 
of years later it passed to the Dolmans, 
who sold it in parcels to at least five 
purchasers. In such separate owner- 
ships these parcels remained until 
Mr. Stott’s recent acquisition of 
practically the whole estate as owned 
by the Dolmans. Among those to 
whom they sold were the Warrens, 
who built a house that still bears 
their name and exhibits thei: arms 
on a fine plaster ceiling. It is the 
oldest of the houses in Stanton, 
having the date 1577 over the door, 
while the windows have the depressed 
arched heads to their lights that pre- 
vailed under Henry VIII. and con- 
tinued in occasional use in the early 
days of his younger daughter’s reign 
The lands and houses of the Boothes, 
who seem also to have been called 
Jackson, passed to the Izods of Tod- 
dington, and through them to the 
Copyright THE PORCH “COUNTRY LIFE." Wynniatts of Dymock, and the latter 
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family owned the Court till it passed recently, by purchase, to 
its present owner. It would appear that John Izod and Eliza 
beth his wife left their Stanton property by will to Wenman 
Wynniatt some time after the seventeenth century had reached 
its middle years. It must, then, have been the Izods and not 
the Wynniatts who erected the main part of the Court, which 
essentially belongs to the Jacobean age. It is to-day wholly 
in that style ; but a few years ago there were later features, and 
also indications that the home of the Izods was not exactly 
of the form which the house now presents. It must be 
confessed that the recent renovations—while on the whole 
quite admirable -have obliterated certain features that marked 
the evolution of the structure. The west or entrance front has 
been made into a 
correct and 
complete ex 
ample of a form 
that was much 
used in the days 
when John 
Thorpe drew his 
house plans. It 
has, for instance 
precisely the 
same disposition 
of parts that we 
find at Dorfold 
in Cheshire, 
where the en 
trance front has 
been in no way 
modified since 
its erection in 
1616 by Ralph 
Wilbraham. 
Yet it is almost 
certain that this 
was not the form 
adopted by the 
original Izod 
builder at Stan 
ton The main 
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object, indeed, in both cases was similar. It was desired to retain 
the old medieval idea of a central hall, lit on both sides and 
entered through a screen at one end, and yet possessing in small 
compass the symmetrical elevation which had become fashion- 
able. Unless the house was large, this could not be obtained 
by placing the porch in the centre of the elevation. That place 
was, therefore, given to the main window of the hall, on each 
side of which were projections, the one containing either an 
oriel recess or a staircase and the other a porch. The doorway 
to this was set in the side, in order that there should be no break 
in the perfect balance of the arrangement of windows. Beyond 
these small excrescences it was usual to bring forward the gable- 
ended wings, normal at the time. Such are Dorfold, already 
alluded to, and 
such are Shipton 
and Whitton in 
Shropshire. But 
there were cases 
where these 
wings were 
omitted, and 
that we find even 
in so large a 
house as Chasle- 
ton, which lies 
some twenty 
miles west of 
Stanton, ovet 
the Oxfordshire 
border. The 
Izods were 
probably not 
wealthy people 
wishing to house 
themselves 
largely. They 
needed merely 
one parlour lying 
south <«» them 
hall, and kitchens 
and offices’ on 
the north. The 
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wings were, therefore, omitted. This is what nobody looking at the 
house now would imagine. Although the gables are not exactly 
of equal width, yet their roofs project forward continuously from 
the main ridge as if they were part of the original design. But 
anyone who remembers the house ten years ago knows that this 
is not so. The two gables then rose at a more obtuse angle, 
while behind them, linable with the main facia of the house, 
showed the tops of other gables duly coped and finialled. In 
the wall below the northern one of these, at least one mullioned 
window-frame was visible in a room, showing that what was then 
an interior partition had once been an exterior wall, and that 
Stanton then presented, on a small scale, the same form as 
Chasleton. The wings were added later, perhaps only when 
Wenman Wynniatt came into his inheritance. In this respect 
it should be noted that of the two drawing-rooms that occupied 
the south end and are now thrown into one, that facing east had, 
and still retains, an original plaster ceiling of very simple design, 
but of quite Jacobean character, to which must after- 
wards have been added the wainscoting with the large 
raised panels that came into vogue under Charles II. The 
western room had neither ceiling nor wainscoting, but the 
now conjoined parts have been assimilated. 'Wenman Wynniatt 
certainly did such work at the house as entitled him, in 
his opinion, to set up his arms in a cartouche on the fabric. 
No doubt he chose the position where they now are, over the 
side doorway of the porch. But a century or so after his time 
there were further alterations and an attempt to introduce a 
new disposition of the rooms in a manner more in accordance 
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entrance was contrived 
by filling up the space 
between the two pro- 
jections, placing a door 
in the middle of this 
and setting up the VRVCTT ITT Tee 
escutcheon over it. 
The sitting-room  win- 
dows were all sashed, and it is probable that only lack of 
funds prevented a more drastic treatment of the general 
Jacobean features of the house. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Wynniatts seem 
not to have been wealthy and the Court was let. It was less as 
squires than as rectors that the Wynniatts were then known at 
Stanton. No doubt Parson Thomas Wynniatt, who died in 1810, 
aged eighty-one, dwelt in the fine old Rectory House built by 
Henry Izod, and figured in Lysons’ “ Antiquities.’” Soon after 
his time it was destroyed, but another member of the family 
held the living for many years ere he died in 1860, Mr, Stott’s 
thorough appreciation of how a modern cotton-mill should be 
planned and executed has given him a name far beyond the 
bounds of the county of Lancashire, where he lives and carries 
on his profession. But if his architectural outiet has been 
essentially utilitarian, he has been a lover of the Cotswolds, 
and has gladly possessed himself of an estate rich in specimens 
of its best building age. 

To the Court he has given those conveniences and added 
that accommodation which modern life demands. He has also 
made the structure thoroughly sound in every part, and has 
removed much later work in order to replace the lost Jacobean 
features. At the same time, he has succeeded in maintaining 
the old-world spirit and picturesque charm of the place, and has, 
on the whole, added to, even if in some details he has lessened, 
the antiquarian interest. It was certainly a most legitimate 
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alteration to remove the later porch and re-establish the ancient 
entrance which is so essentially a part of the form and disposition 
of the Izod house. It was well, too, to clear out the interpola- 
tions in the hall space and make that once more a large central 
room. What to do about a staircase was undoubtedly a diffi- 
culty. The Izod disposition must have provided a passage 
through from the porch to a garden door with a screen towards 
the hall on the right, and to the left, doorways to kitchen and 
buttery as well as a staircase. Nothing, however, of all this was 
left, and there was the alternative of either studying such a 
house as Whitton, so like in size and arrangement to Stanton, 
and copying for the latter place the old arrangement we still 
find there, or of introducing a different and frankly modern 
arrangement. The illustration shows that the latter course 
was adopted. ‘The present staircase, set in the space once behind 
the screen, but now open to the hall, is composed of modern work 
of Jacobean design combined with old balusters dating from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. A single glance shows it to 
be an introduction that does not closely imitate ancient forms any 
more than does the garden door near by that is set in the middle 
of a mullioned and transomed window. It has, therefore, the 
merit of complete honesty, and at the same time is of excellent 
form and workmanship, and adds an agreeable feature to a 
really fine and well-looking hall. South of the hall lies the 
double drawing-room already referred to, while to the north are 
a study and dining-room, the latter occupying the space 
that was the kitchen until recently. Beyond that, a gallery 
corridor leads to a large and lofty billiard-room with a fine 
timber roof. It is accommodated in an ample building originally 
dedicated to the brewhouse and other such domestic adjuncts 
that were needed even for a small country house in days when 
a rural home was expected to be practically self-supporting. 
This use of old buildings for new accommodation has enabled 
Mr. Stott to leave the east elevation almost untouched. Here 
most of the old mullioning remained, so that it merely needed 
the removal of one or two ground-floor sashes and some new 
work about the passage to the billiard-room to complete the 
desired arrangement of this side. It makes a delightful composi 
tion, very modest and reserved, yet dignified and well balanced. 
From it the ground gradually rises eastward, so that the ample 
awn 1s on two levels, beyond which comes a more naturally 
treated section of the garden, where a little crystal stream 
ripples between rocky banks or tumbles over ridges of the same 
material. North of this there is a drop to the extensive area 
where fruit and vegetables coyly entrench themselves behind 
borders of tall perennials or ranks of sweet peas, while in the 
centre the old fish-pond is edged by broad bands of emerald 
turf and affords a happy home for water-lilies. 

It must be a source of pleasure to Mr. Stott to own such a 
place, and of pride to have renovated it so successfully. But his 
engagements do not at present permit of his spending a leisured 
life in this choice Cotswold village. It is tenanted most sympa- 
thetically by Mr. P. J. Pelly, whose careful selection of perfectly 
congruous furniture completes the picture and renders Stanton 
Court, within and without, the wholly adequate premier domicile 
of a fascinating and flawless village. 1 


THK ALMSHOVUSE AT 
ST/DD 1N LANCASHIRE. 


HE Shireburn Almshouse on Longridge Fell, illustrated 
and described in Country Lire not long ago, is 
not the only one which Lancashire owes to the 
charity of the Shireburns. South-west of Stonyhurst 
lies the tiny parish of Stidd. Its little aisleless church 

stands solitary in a field, a Norman north door and an Early 
English south door marking, no doubt, the date of its erection 
and alteration. It had belonged to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem and though down in the rich lowlands, its nearness 
to the Fells was marked by its name of “ Hospitale sub Lang 
noch.” Of this hospital the litthe church remains, but the 
domestic buildings have entirely disappeared. The estate 
went into lay hands after the Dissolution, and was eventually 
bought by one of the Shireburns. When we remember that six 
members of the Shireburn family took an active part on the 
King’s side in the Civil Wars, we shall realise that there were in 
the seventeenth century several branches of the family settled in 
Lancashire, and to one of these belonged the John Shireburn 
who rebuilt Stidd manor house about the same time that 
Sir Nicholas was altering and enlarging Stonyhurst, and who 
afterwards followed the lead of the head of his family and founded 
an almshouse for five old and infirm women. The little building 
stands not far from the church. The five old women are 
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ALMSHOUSES NEAR 


accommodated in a two-storeyed building of the simplest kind, 
with sash windows, rough-cast walls and stone-tiled roof. Sut on 
to this is tacked a quite elaborate little architectural feature well 
wrought in the local ashlar. It consists of a stairway leading 
up to a baleony from which the upper rooms are entered The 
baleony has a triple arcade to carry its roof and a nondescript 
architectural achievement forming a kind of pediment. Both 
in conception and in design it is a most curious erection, yet 
exceedingly picturesque and agreeable. Though erected in full 
Palladian time, it isso essentially a creation of a rustic and conser- 
vative locality that it is quite in the spirit of Elizabethan work, 
when the native independence, not to say ignorance, of English 
builders led them to use and abuse classic details with great 
audacity yet pleasant result. At the Stidd Almshouse the 
solid parapet of the stairway has no particular connection with 
either the balustrade of the balcony or with the pillar against 
which it abuts. The pillar, too, rests in a most improper manner 


IN THE 


rue Hersaceous Borper in Late AUTUMN, 
LTHOUGH from a pictorial standpoint the herbaceous 
border has little to commend it to our notice at this 
season, it is not without interest to those who delight 
in studying, in all their phases, those perennial plants 
which almost monopolise its space. With the wider 
appreciation that came simultaneously with the improvement 
of existing kinds, and the introduction of new species, there was 
created in cultivators a desire to know more of the hidden secrets 
of these plants and to cultivate them to the highest possible state 
of perfection, instead, as had hitherto been the case, of grudgingly 
giving them some spare corner of the garden where they could 
only linger out a half-starved and miserable existence. As this 
wider knowledge was gained, the late autumn days began to be 
regarded as some of the most important in the cultivation of the 
majority of hardy herbaceous or perennial plants. Taking advan- 
tage of their dormant condition at this season, the wise cultivator 
sees to it that at least a portion of the border is cleared of most 
kinds, which are properly labelled and laid carefully on one side, 
and subsequently covered with damp mats or other material to 
protect their roots from damage by casual drying winds or frost. 
[his is the necessary preliminary to giving the border that deep 
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on the end of the lintel of a doorway below, and next to this 
doorway an opening to give more light into the ground-floor 
cloister has caused a curious recessing of the masonry of the 
stairway. Yet withal, the general effect is most sympathetic, 
for age has given a delightful tone and texture to the whole 
This work of a small country gentleman of two hundred years 
ago, living in a retired district and employing local craftsmen. 
stands, silent and almost neglected, close to the busy throb of 
modern Lancashire life, with its teeming population ; its miles 
of uncompromising factories, mean streets and _ blatant 
villas; its sooty air, darkened sky and polluted rivers. Can 
the contrast—ethical and architectural alike—be painted in 
stronger colours ? To leave the great highway and the modern- 
ised village of Ribchester and turn up the lonely lane that 
leads to Stidd Church and Almshouse is to pass suddenly from 
one world into another. The feeling that if we have gained 
something we have lost much becomes dominant 


GARDEN. 


trenching and thorough manuring which up-to-date growers rightly 
place so much faith in, and which, in a summer of heat and drought 
like that which we have experienced during the present year, 
has a really marvellous influence on the plants. The depth of the 
trenching must depend largely on the depth of good soil available ; 
it is useless turning hard, stiff chalk or clay subsoil to the surface, 
but it can, nevertheless, be greatly improved by breaking it up, 
mixing plenty of partially-decayed farmyard or stable manure 
with it, and allowing it to remain in its original stratum. [Even 
where the soil is good to a depth of two feet to three feet it is wise 
to manure the two lower strata well, as the roots of the majority 
of herbaceous plants penetrate to a considerable depth, and the 
soil is also kept moist and cool during hot weather, much of the 
plant food being brought upwards in a soluble state by the water 
that rises by capillary attraction. The frequency with which a 
herbaceous border is given this thorough overhauling must, to 
some extent, depend upon the labour available and other local circum- 
stances; but a third of the border should be done each year, 
so that the whole will be treated once every three years. If it is 
possible, the whole should be done during one year and then left 
for two years. except for the surface cultivation that is always 


necessary. 
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There is no better time than November to commence the work, 
and only a small portion of the plants in the border ought to be 
lifted at once, so that they are out of the ground no longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Apart altogether from the benefit that the 
plants derive from the trenching and manuring of the soil in this 
thorough manner is the improvement that can be brought about by 
the proper division of the old clumps of most kinds. Nature, in 
safeguarding the interests of these plants, constructed them so 
that they should for ever be seeking fresh fields and pastures new, and 
consequently the creeping underground stems so characteristic 
of most plants of perennial duration are always endeavouring, 
some of them all too rapidly, to encroach on their neighbour's 
domains. Like human beings, it is the most youthful and lusty 
of their kind that fight the hardest for the outside and most favour- 
able positions, leaving their parent shoots, if one may so describe 
them, to occupy the choked and barren regions of the border. 
Hence it follows that when the triennial lifting and replanting take 
place, the strong and youthful portions only are selected for replant- 
ing, the old and worn-out central growths, which have rendered us 
such good service in the past, being relegated to the garden smother. 
This may seem ungrateful, but it is, after all, only assisting Nature 
in bringing into force her inexorable law of the survival! of the 
fittest. 

About the arrangement of the plants in the border much has 
already been written. After all, it is largely a question of taste. 
\ good herbaceous border that will give us a brilliant display over 
seven or cight months of the vear is not made in one vear nor in 
two ; the owner will always find some little improvement that can 
be made, and that way lies half the charm of such a border. There 
are, however, one or two rules that hold good in nearly every scheme 
of planting. One is to group plants of a kind in masses, the dimensions 
of these depending very much upon the size of the border. Thus 
in a small border a cluster of three plants would probably suffice, 
while in one of large dimensions it would be desirable to plant a 
group composed of nine, or even twelve, plants of the same kind 
Grouped together in this way, a much bolder effect is secured than 
would be the case if single plants were dotted about. Then there 
is the vexed question of colour-blending, a subject that Miss Jekyll 
has so ably dealt with in her book, ‘‘ Colour in the Flower Garden.”’ 
Here again individual taste must be the dominant factor so long as 
the broad rules governing the blending of colours are not altogether 


FURNITURE OF THE X 


FURNITURE AT HAMPTON 


HE suite of furniture which Lord Coningsby placed in 
the bedroom which he prepared for the possible 
reception of his 
King and benefactor 
was precisely similar 

as regards its legs and 
stretchers to the settee illus- 
trated last week, so that 
although they are differently 
upholstered they may have 
been intended to go together. 
The latter, however, had 
found its way into an attic 
before it was recently brought 
down to the drawing-room, 
while the set now illustrated 
furnishes the one room which 
was allowed to retain an 
eighteenth century character 
by the neo-Gothic improvers 
of a hundred years ago. Its 
walls, above a low white 
wainscoting, are hung with 
the same rich crimson damask 
that covers chairs, stools, 
settee and bed. The chairs 
have narrow, upright uphol- 
stered backs with straight 
tops, the back and seat being 
edged with a tufted fringe 
hung festoon-wise. The settee 
is a good deal larger than 
the one pictured last week, 
and is of the three chair back 
form. But it has the same 
shaped wings and arms as the 
smaller example. The braid- 
ing and fringing are very full 
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ignored. Another point that holds good in the planting of all 
herbaceous borders is the grouping in close proximity of plants 
which flower at different seasons. Thus, a cluster of plants which 
flower in spring should have near by colonies of others that will 
give us blossoms respectively in summer and autumn, and so prevent 
the unsightly barren gaps that are sure to present themselves if 
this point is ignored. P. Ww. Bi 


A Funcus THAT DestTROYS PAIN1 
NO. 8 of the Kew Bullelin contains a short descriptive article by Mr. George 
Massey on a new paint-destroying fungus which, if it becomes at all prevalent, 
will cause no little anxiety and expense to the owner of glass structures. This 
fungus, known by the botanical name of Phoma pigmentivora, is said to flourish 
best on fresh paint in hothouses where a high temperature and humid atmosphere 
are usually maintained, and, indeed, is rarely seen on paint elsewhere. The 
fungus generally shows itself on white paint a month or two after the structure 
has been painted, appearing in the form of numerous small, pale rose-coloured 
specks which gradually increase in size and change to purple or dark red. Even 
tually the discoloration extends considerably, and forms large patches over a 
greater part of the surface of the paint. About a week after the patches are 
fully developed the fruits of the fungus appear in the form of minute blackish 
red warts, each of which contains a vast number of spores, which, when dis 
seminated, are capable of starting the disease anew. Paint badly attacked 
is said to be irretrievably ruined, and Mr. Massey mentions that during the 
present vear an attack by the fungus on paint in some Cucumber houses cost 
one firm of painters over two hundred pounds. The surface of the paint is not 
at all broken up, the principal damage apparently being the discoloration. 
As a preventive it is suggested that two per cent. of carbolic acid be added tu 
the paint, and hydrogen peroxide is said to bleach the fungus without injuring 
the paint, though it is pointed out that the latter course would scarcely be 
practicable on a large scale. A coloured illustration, showing the fungus in 
various stages of development, accompanies Mr. Massey’s article 
A BrautiruL GARDEN Rose, 

The evolution of Roses during the past decade has been so rapid, and the 
number of new varieties introduced so large, that many beautiful and good 
garden kinds have been overlooked Indeed, quite a number of these neglected 
Roses will, when they do become known, take the place of some which leaped, 
as it were, with one bound into popularity, but which experience has taught us 
cannot be relied upon to create a long-continued display in the garden. One 
of the best of these neglected sorts is Arthur R. Goodwin, a beautiful Rose of 
exquisite colouring, almost on a level in this respect with that gorgeous variety 
Lyon, the colour of which has ravished the hearts of many It is true the flowers 
of Arthur R. Goodwin are not so deep and pointed as those of Lyon, nor is the 
colour quite so strong, coppery orange red, shading off to salmon pink as the 
flowers age, being, perhaps, the best description that can be given It has a 
very good branching habit and is most profuse in its flowering, these two traits 
alone placing it in the front rank of the bedding Roses H 
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and rich, and it would be an admirable example but for the 
lack of stretchers. These have been broken away, but 
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IN THE KING’S BEDROOM. 
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indeed where most exposed to light 

and rubbing, but at no single spot 

seriously damaged The cornice of 

the tester stretches outward with a 

great cove:| member, over which 

bends the same kind of delicately 

fretted and toliaged scrollwork that 

also forms the cresting. rising high at 

corners and centre The ceiling of 

the tester has the same form of 

cornice, and immense fretted orna- 

ments occupying the area of the 

coving that supports a flat octagon 

The crimson bed is a variant of this 

arrangement, the ceiling being dome- 

shaped and the exterior cornice 

having no cresting but an edge of 

enormous gadrooning. Both beds 

have much the same head-board. In 

the one the top ornament is of the 

mascaron type, a lion’s head holding 

up in its mouth swags ot festooned 

and fringed drapery. Of the blue 

bed a detail of the head-board is 

given. It begins with a cartouche 

resting on a_ broad base, and 

below this swags of drapery are 

wrapped round great corkscrew 

whorls. Such drapery is not formed 

of mere folds of damask but is 

of carved wood on to which the 

damask is glued, as on every other 

SETTEE IN THE KING’S BEDROOM. part of the ornamentation, the 

whole being freely outlined with a 

fortunately, the chairs retain this feature intact, so that its tufted fringe. On the other hand, the folds and knots above 

exact similarity to the smaller settee can be seen. the head-board and those composing the valance are composed 

The bed is of the vast and sumptuous kind that Daniel of damask alone, the fringes of the latter being extraordinarily 

Marot designed for William III. and his leading courtiers, both massive. Both the beds are twelve feet high. The crimson 

Dutch and English. Of a family of French artists and trained one is seven feet three inches long and five feet three inches 

under a leading decorative designer of Louis XIV., he had imbibed wide. The blue bed is six feet seven inches long and five feet 
the grand manner that gave Versailles 
to the world. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes took him to Holland 
and William of Orange made him 
his chief decorative designer in that 
country, and seems also to have 
brought him across the Channel to 
superintend the furnishing of Hamp 
ton Court by Thames-side. Ther 
the great bed he designed for th 
King remains, and may have sug 
vested to Lord Coningsby that he 
should go to the same source for the 
only slightly smaller beds that he 
wished for the State bedrooms at his 
Hampton Court by the river Lugg 
The Kine’s bed at the Palace, how 
ever, is of arather more architectural 
character as regards the treatment of 
the tester cornice and its corbellings 
and is of the same type as those at 
Hardwick and at Belton as well as 
the one, till recently in anothe: 
Herefordshire seat, which was shown 
in CountRY LiFe when Holme Lacy 
was described. Lord Coningsby, 
however, evidently preferred a some 
what different style, then equally 
fashionable that of fretting out 
immense and elaborate scrolls in the 
white wood that composes the sub 
stance of these beds on to which the 
damask is glued. In the Bohemian 
Chamber at Coombe Abbey and in 
the Green Velvet Room at Stoke 
Edith this type is still to be found , 
but quite in the front rank must 
be placed those made for Lord 
Coningsby, one of which he had up- 
holstered in crimson damask, simila: 
to that at Hampton Court bv the 
Thames, and the other in blue. A 
coloured plate of the latter, with its 
excellent play of light and shade, 
gives quite a good representation of 
the full, rich, rather metallic blue 


of the original—shaded and worn DETAIL OF BACKBOARD OF THE BLUE BED. 
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five inches wide. So fine a bed of the Marot type in such un- 
usually perfect state is rare indeed. But it is difficult to place. 
Even where rooms are big and lofty enough to hold them, such 
beds are not nowadays desired. The Holme Lacy bed long lay 
in tatters in a lumber room, and from the same sort of hospital 
for dusty cast-offs Lord Coningsby’s blue bed was rescued a 
few months ago. Fortunately, it did not suffer during the period 
of its undignified reclusion, and every part was found in good 
condition when the owner kindly consented to have this ‘‘ white 
elephant "’ brought forth and set up in order to produce the 
exceedingly clever sample of direct colour photography now 
presented. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


BADGERS 

ADGERS seem to me much scarcer in Scotland, especially in the 
Highlands, than they are in England. It is rather difficult to account 
for this fact. Certainly 
the skin of this animal 
is in considerable 
demand among the kilt- 
wearing population of the North for 
the making of sporrans; but kilts, 
even in the Highlands, are not 
extravagantly numerous, and some 
other reason for the comparative 
searcity of the brock within the 
Highland line has to he sought. 
Probably in the richer and more 
fertile soil of England the food of the 
badger is more easily obtainable, and 
for this reason this animal flourishes 
more abundantly south of the Border 
A female badger was recently 
captured in Inverness-shire weighing 
25lb. This is a fair weight for the sow 
of this species, but in England sow 
badgers are often taken weighing 
considerably more. Mr. Arthur 
Heinemann of Porlock, a famous 
badger-digger in the West Country, 
has recent records considerably 
exceeding this weight. Within the 
last two or three years he has 
taken sow badgers scaling as much 
as 28lb., 29)]b., 30lb. (three), 31lb., 
33Ib. and 34lb. Boars are occasion- 
ally heavier; the biggest of which I 
have a note was one, also captured 
by Mr. Heinemann, which reached 
the great weight of 383Ib. This 
animal was taken during the winter 

of rg05 
BapGEeR CLuBS AND Tueir Uses. 
Within recent years badger- 
digging, which is quite an ancient 
English sport, has had a decided 
revival in this country. Two or 
three clubs are on foot, and a good 
many badgers are captured during 
the course of their operations. There 
is nothing cruel about this form ot 
sport. The badgers are many of them 
captured alive, bagged and _ trans- 
ferred to parts of the country where 
the species is less plentiful. The 
spectators and workers spend a very 
pleasant day in the open air, 
usually in some wild, beautiful and 
sequestered part of the country- 
side ; and the terriers, which dearly 
love this form of recreation, enjoy 
themselves to their hearts’ content 
without too much injury to the 
quarry of which they are in pursuit. 
In fact, thanks to the work of 
badger clubs, the . distribution of 
these harmless animals has been 
proceeding apace during the last few 
seasons. Certainly a few badgers are 
killed during the process of hunting, 
but much more often “ Brother 
Brock” is safely “ tailed,” bagged 
and despatched to another part of 
the country where his presence is 


HAMPTON COURT 


desired. Badger-digging is a leisurely 
—some may even call it a slow— 
process which does not invariably appeal to men accustomed to hunt 
fleeter and less furtive beasts of chase; 


but it is, after all, a 
healthy and harmless amusement, which is not in the long run inimical to the 
animal pursued, and a good deal of fun and occupation to those who 
follow it. The local rustics dearly love the sport, and will labour heartily all 
day with spade and pick. 1 f the curious spectator is wishful to hear the vernacular 
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spoken in its fullest and freest purity, let him betake himself to a badger-digging 
in the wild hills of West Somerset, somewhere on the fringe of Exmoor, where 
he may listen to the old English tongue of that district, uttered very much as it 
was spoken in Elizabethan or even earlier days 


HABITS OF THE BADGER 


How plentiful these animals are in some parts of the country may be gleaned 
from the fact that, some eight seasons since, Will Grant, then huntsman to Lord 
Middleton’s Foxhounds in Yorkshire, stated that in his last three years of offic 
he had killed not only many toxes, but no fewer than one hundred and siaty-on 
badgers. Huntsmen, by the way, have for the most part a strong prejudic« 
against badgers, alleging that they occasionally kill cubs Badgers and foxes 
aithough they are seldom found occupying the same earths, are often neat 
neighbours. It is just possible, I think, that occasionally some grumpy boar 
or jealous sow badger with young may resent the intrusion of fox cubs, even 
to the point of attacking them ; but, as a matter of fact, allegations of the death 
of fox cubs in this way are very few and far between, and actual proof is rarely 


if ever actually torthcoming. Some sportsmen—even fox-hunters—take a differ 
ent view, and hold that the badger does good on occasion by his immense digging 
operations, whereby he cleanses and renovates old and dirty earth Phe 


FURNITURE: THE BED IN THE KING’S ROOM 


badger makes its home t a deep * bury,”’ which 1s often divided into several 
chambers. Here on a snug bed of grass, hay and leaves it spends most of the 
day, dozing away its time and waiting for the coming of nightfall! before it goes 
abroad and seeks 1ts food. The sow produces her young chiefly in March and 
April, but cubs are occasionally found in February, and, very rarely, in late 
January It badgers are hunted or dug for. it 1s very desirable, theretore, that 
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they should be left molested after the middle of January at latest Three 
is a usual number of cul but four. and even five, are occasionally born. Badger 
ire not, as some people still seem to imagine, allied to the bears, but in reality 
belong to the great family of weasel Mustelida Among their various kins- 
folk may be mentioned such differert animals as martens, polecats, weasels 
wolverines, otter ratels and skunk The true badgers (Meles) are found in 
Europe, Asia and Japan A very notable branch of the family is that curious 
race of honey-loving creatures known as ratels, which are found in Africa and 
India Another singular branch of the family are the sand-badgers of India 


the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra and Borneo 
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Foop or BADGERS 
Our British badger is a pretty omnivorous feeder, devouring all kinds of 
ecurrous and diverse dainti« It is a great lover of worms and slugs, beetles, 
moles, of which it eats largely, and of various roots, bulbs, fruits and vegetables, 


including potatoes, which it will eat readily in captivity. It devours freely 
the bulbs of the wild hwacinth, wild strawberries and, where it can get hold of 
them (which is not often, for the beast is singularly shy of human habitations), 
cultivated strawberries. Occasionally it eats eggs, and keepers have been known 
to allege that these animals will polish off a whole nest of pheasant or partridge 
ges rhis is possible, but I, personally, have never had proof of the fact. On 
the other hand, it is rather curious that Mr. Heinemann, who three or four years 
since had a couple of tame badger cubs, could not induce either of them to touch 
an ege Rabbits, and especially young rabbits, are undoubtedly eaten by 
badgers, though not, I think, to any very large extent In devouring a rabbit 
the brock most deftly removes all the meat and completely turns the skin inside 
out without tearing it It will occasionally kill hedgehogs, and manages to skin 
them whole, despite their spiny coat, in exactly the same way The nests ot 
wild bees and wasps are eagerly sought for and dug up by Master Brock and his 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

[ must have surprised a great many people who knew of 
Professor Bergson only as an authority on psychology 
to find that he had been writing and has published a study 
called Laughter (Macmillan). One does not readily 
associate the idea of laughter with the solemn students 

who assemble for the purpose of trying to hold intercourse 
with spirits by mechanical writing and other means. They 
take themselves and their appointed mission so very seriously 
that it has been said a smile is enough to break the spell and 
frighten away the spirit ready to enter into communication 
with those still on earth. Sooth to say, Professor Bergson may 
be acute, but he is not very hilarious. Never was the most 
joyful act in the world discussed with such a very giave counten- 
ance. The explanation is that Professor Bergson has found 
a theory that links laughter on to his main doctrine. The 
key to his idea is found in such phrases as “ a person embarrassed 
by his body.” In passing we may point out that this ts one of 
the salient phrases which he prints in italics, and to which he 
very frequently returns. Thus, the assumption is that a person 
is not a body. He regards the body simply as the abode of the 
ego. It may be that this theory accounts for the very curious 
approach that he makes to his subject. He begins his book 
by asking the meaning of the word laughter, and this little 
baffling query, which has evaded the attempts of all previous 
thinkers to answer it, he slips past without a definition. This is 
rather a pity, because the assertions which he makes do not agree 
with our idea of laughter. Indeed, the very fact that he selects 
most of his illustrations from Moliére in itself goes to show that 
his view of laughter is not the English view. The English 
laugh above all others, is an expression of pure merriment. 
The admiration that we have for Moliére is not due to this 
feeling in any very great degree. Moliére’s comedy is so keen and 
piercing in its effect that the late Laureate—no mean judge of 
such things—considered that the most tragic sentence in 
literature was the famous “ Vous l’avez voulu, vous l’avez voulu, 
George Dandin, vous l’avez voulu.”” If we were to look for the 
merriest pages in literature, it is not to Moliére we would go, 
highly as we place his work in the literature of the world. It 
would, indeed, be interesting to hear what a number of intelligent 
readers consider the merriest pages in literature. We ourselves 
would select the passage in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Antiquary ” 
where the gaberlunzie, Edie Ochiltree, confounds Jonathan 
Oldbuck’s disquisition on the alleged Roman camp with his 
“ Pretorian here, Pretorian there, I mind the biggin o’t.” 
He would be a dull man who did not laugh at the famous Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie scenes in the Highlands; but the best of Scott is 
simply a ripple of laughter. ‘‘ Pickwick,” again, is a book that 
it is difficult to read even now with a set countenance, and it 
would be easy to mention a dozen scenes in it that provoke to 
risibility. The fun of Shakespeare does not come to us so fresh 
as it did to the Elizabethans: but the audiences at the Globe 
must have roared with laughter when Sir John Falstaff came 
on the stage. It is difficult to imagine the feelings of those 
who for the first time read that famous bill. with its halfpenny 
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mate, chiefly for the sake of the larva which they find in them. But where they 
can get boney they will also devour that dainty, for they are fond of sweets, and 
in captivity will lick up greedily jam and other such confections. Like the 
ratel ot South Africa, the badger cares nothing for the stings of bees or even 
wasps, and where he can locate a wild nest will dig it up regardless of conse- 
quences. A tame badger has been known to devour young chickens, and where 
nocturnal walks is often directed to the 


’ 


rookeries exist, one of the wild badgers 
ground beneath the roosting trees in search of any young birds which may have 


fallen out of their nests, and which are readily eaten. 
\ Worp For THE Brock 


In spite of the catholicity of its appetite, the badger is, in truth, one of the 
most harmless, as it is certainly one of the most interesting, of the wild fauna 
left to Britain. Its chief desire is to be left alone, and for this reason it usually 
fixes its abode in the remotest parts of the country-side, in some secluded wood- 
land or covert where, except to the keeper or the huntsman, its presence is little 
known. After a pretty close study of the habits of this animal for many years, 
{ am convinced that neither the shooting-man nor the fox-hunter has much to 
fear from the presence of badgers in his domain. Occasionally it may happen, 
as in Lord Middleton’s country some years back, that these animals became so 
numerous as to require thinning down ; but, as a general rule, there is no great 
plethora in any particular district. Still, the brock is at the present day pretty 
generally distributed over much of wild England. Long may he remain so! 
Nearly seventy years ago Charles St. John, in his ‘“‘ Wild Sports of the High- 
lands,” predicted that the badger would, at no distant period, become an extinct 
creature in this country. Time has shown, happily, not only that this prophecy 
was incorrect, but that these shy and interesting beasts are not likely to dis- 
appear from English coverts for many a long year to come. H. A. BrRyDeEN. 
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worth of bread to such an enormous quantity of sack. There 
is a boisterousness about the knight which points to an essential 
in laughter. Thackeray was continually amusing; but that 
delicate humour of his, delightful as it is, does not produce the 
loud guffaw which many an inferior writer could command. 
‘ Charles O’ Malley’ we may instance asa book that can scarcely 
be read the first time at any rate, without causing the reader 
to roll in his chair with laughter. We cite these examples, not 
as being the absolutely merriest in literature, but in order to 
show what we mean by saying that Moliére was not a good 
author for Professor Bergson’s purpose. He is too keen, and 
touches the weak points in human nature with too certain a 
finger to cause mirth. 

But a more important question, considering the view 
advanced by our author, is, Where does the laughter really 
reside ? Surely it is not in a theoretical ego existing outside 
the body, since, in point of fact, there is no emotion that can be 
produced with so much certainty by manipulation of the nerves. 
Some people are more susceptible to it than others. Many a 
child will laugh till tears come into its eyes on being tickled, 
and a great many people carry this attribute through life, so 
that laughter must certainly have something to do with the 
physical construction of the man. Nor can we agree with 
Professor Bergson when he insists that laughter is social, that 
it cannot be enjoyed without company. He says : 

However spontaneous it seems, laughter always implies a kind of secret 

freemasonry, or even complicity, with other laughers, real or imaginary. How 
often it has been said that the fuller the theatre, the more uncontrolled the 
laughter of tine audience ! 
Obviously the Professor is not himself of a very humorous turn 
of mind, because anyone who was so would have had experience 
of occasions when he was the only person present who had an 
uncontrollable inclination to laugh ; an inclination that increased 
with his attempt to repress it, and ended at last in a peal that 
either carried his audience with him or caused them offence. 
There is no position more uncomfortable than that of dull 
people who see and hear someone laughing heartily while they 
themselves are unable to perceive the jest. The situation is 
so common that we are extremely surprised to find there is no 
mention of it in this serious essay. But evidently Professor 
Bergson laughs to order, otherwise he could not be guilty of 
the rules which he lays down, such as this : 

The attitudes, gestures and movements of the human body are laughable in 
exact proportion as that body reminds us of a mere machine. 
or this: 

A sttuation is invariably comic when it belongs simultaneously to two altogether 
independent series of events and is capable of being interpreted in two entirely 
different meanings at the same time. 

We take objection to such passages because the source of laughter 
lies within and not without. There are certain conditions of 
the body when laughter becomes impossible. Suppose, for 
example, that Professor Bergson had a severe attack of tooth- 
ache or neuralgia, we venture to say, without knowing anything 
about him, that all the comic situations which he describes so 
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cleverly if they were passed before him in turn would not 
cause him to smile ; they are more likely to add to his annoy- 
ance. The majority of people, too, when afflicted with bilious- 
ness do not readily laugh, and, in fact, bodily sickness of any 
kind has such a depressing effect that it is impossible to believe 
in that absolute division between the body and the personality 
on which the whole argument hangs. Youth, as a rule, laughs 
much more freely than age, because youth has an excess of 
vitality and a happiness that has not yet been spoiled by ex- 
perience of life. A healthy boy or girl of nineteen or twenty 
will laugh whole-heartedly at a dozen situations which it has 
never entered the mind of the Professor to conceive. Again, 
there is a very great difference in men and women. Carlyle 
thought a hearty laugh was the symptom of a healthy and sound 
mind, and the majority would, we imagine, agree with him. 
Proverbially, wine makes a man merry, and he who is what our 
ancestors called “‘ half seas over’ will in the majority of cases 
laugh loud and long at very trifling occurrences indeed. Next 
morning, on the contrary, when he is feeling the after-effects 
of his potations, his mood is the reverse, and all the wits in 
creation could not succeed in winning a smile from him. This, 
again, is a fact that tells strongly in favour of the physical 
explanation, because, except where it happens that one hears 
the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind, laughter springs 
from health, the absence of it is due to bodily disease. 
THE OPEN AIR. 

Neighbourhood, by Tickner Edwardes, (Methuen.) 

MR. TICKNER EDWARDES falls between two stools. He is not a naturalist 
or a very close observer ; if he were, he would not write that there is never an 
hour of daylight all the year round when a lark is not carolling against the blue 
or stormy grey above the village. A naturalist would have qualified this by 
admitting that the lark does not sing when moulting, and it finishes its moult 
late in September. He would not explain a dew-pond this way if he had taken 


the trouble to read the latest discussions upon the point: “‘ It is nothing more 


than a cold spot on the earth, which continually precipitates the moisture from 
the air passing over it ; and this cold spot is formed on the hill-top because there 
it encounters air which has not been robbed of its vapour by previous contact 
with the earth.” In very fine imaginative writing, slips like these would not 
be of great consequence, even where there is a number of them; but Mr. Tickner 
Edwardes is not in a position to claim immunity on this score. He is good and 
he is interesting, but never supremely good, and therefore never enthralling. 


SPORT AND SCHOLARSHIP. 
Essays on Various Subjects, »y John Andrew Doyle. (John Murray.) 
IT will both surprise and amuse many readers to obtain a reprint of articles from 
such staid periodicals as the Quarterly Review and the English Review, which 
deal in a highly creditable manner with such diflerent themes as ‘* Freeman, 
Froude, and Seeley ”’ and the sport of racing. But it is still more astonishing to 
find that the ate Mr. John Andrew Doyle understood English history and also 
English sport. He writes on An Idyll of Education, Trevelyan’s ‘* American 
Revolution,” ‘“‘ The Historical Writings of Francis Parkman” and “ Ezra Stiles.” 
But he is equally at home on the Poetry of Sport, Literature and the Turf, 
Harriers, Race-horse-Breeding and Modern Rifle-Shooting. He writes a clear 
ind excellent style, and seldom puts pen to paper without having something 
to say that is well worth saving. It was affer reading the book that we glanced 
through Sir William Anson’s introduction and found that Mr. John Andrew 
Dovle was born in 1844, and was educated at Eton and Oxford ; he became a 
journalist, but in a sense he was one by birth, his father having been editor of 
the Morning Chronicle when that paper was at its zenith. Sir William Anson’s 
high appreciation of him is entirely justified by his work. 


THE NEW BAILY. 
Baily's Hunting Directory. 1911—-1912, With Diary. (Vinton.) 
““ BAILY’S HUNTING DIRECTORY ” gives one a remarkable picture of hunting 
in England, considered as a national interest and an important industry. There 
are five hundred and eighteen Hunts, and the foxhounds are at once the 
most numerous and the most important, because we may say _ that 
upon fox-hunting depend to a great extent the market for oats and 
hay, the breeding of horses for the saddle, and a host of minor 
industries throughout the United Kingdom. It is remarkable how little 
change there is from year to year m the number of foxhound packs kept 
up in this country. Now and then the name of a more or less important Hunt 
will disappear from Baily; but this does not mean that the sport has ceased 
over that district, but only that a rearrangement of fox-hunting in that particular 
part of the world has taken place. Foxes are still preserved there and coverts 
are drawn. Every year we notice an increase in the number of foot harriers 
and beagles kept and hunted throughout the country ; and these are noteworthy, 
because they are symptoms ot the increasing in:erest taken in hunting and hound- 
work by all classes. If 1 was asked what was the greatest change I had seen during 
my experience of the hunting-field, I should have no hesitation in replying that it 
was in the increasing interest taken in hounds and their working by those who 
take part in the sport. It is not, | think, that we love riding any less than our 
forefathers did, but that we love hunting more. 

THE FOXHOUND. 
The Foxhound, No. 5, Vol. II. (The Biographical Press.) 
THIS new number of The Foxhound is quite as interesting as its predecessors. 
First in the t-ble of contents, and also in importance, is the preliminary 
report on “ Preventive Inoculation” with distemper serum. It is, as the 
editor remarks, too early as yet to pronounce on the ultimate power of the 
serum as an immunising agent; but, so far as its experimental use has gone, 
the report raises considerable hopes of the ultimate success of prevéhtive inocula- 
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tion tor distemper. The matter is of so great importance not only to Masters 
of Foxhounds, but also to dog-owners all over the kingdom. that these experi 
ments will be followed with the greatest interest. We owe a debt ot gratituck 
to the editor of The Foxhound for collecting and arranging the information 
available. Our readers will remember that for this serum is claimed that it 
not only prevents but also cures the disease, It seems at first sight ratber diffi 
cult to understand how inoculation can act both as prevention and as cure. We 
cannot do better than give the answer to be found in the present number of Th: 
Foxhound ; ** When the serum is introduced into the hound, being, as it is, an 
attenuated virus, it gives a mild form of the disease. So mild is it, however, 
that the natural anti-toxin which forms in the blood (and which in a case of real 
digtemper is unable to form with sufficient rapidity to overcome the disease) 
is able to cope with it easily, and so causes no constitutional disturbance, or even 
rise In temperature, an occurrence which is immediately caused by any medium 
which sets up direct opposition to the composition of the blood.” Of course, 
only time can show how far the serum will be really effectual. Distemper takes 
many forms; but even if we can reduce the mortality from this disease the 
experiment will have been well worth trying. X. 
SIX IRISH SOLDIERS. 
A Hundred Years of Conflict, by Colonel Arthur Doyle 
and Co.) 
IRELAND has given many great fighting families to the Empire, but the records 


(Longmans 


of this one, told with much simplicity and modesty by its last soldier represen- 
tative, except for Lord North, would be hard to beat. Gallant gentlemen they 
were, these six Irish soldiers who carried a noble tradition into every part of 
the world, and served their country, and not themselves, with their lives and 
powers ; and nowadays, when the love of self seems to be slowly but assuredly 
sweeping over the love of other things, their story is especially good to read 
* There are so many Sir Doyles, I never can distinguish between them,” said a 
Court official who had made a mistake in an invitation, “ In that case,” said 
the King, “ perhaps it is just as well that they have taken good care to dis 

tinguish themselves.” The story of their exploits is given so naturally that it 
only gradually dawns upon the reader of what fine deeds he is being told, the 
holding of the provisionless, forageless rock in the Bay of Biscay by Welbore 
Ellis Doyle, for instance, and his desperate appeals for help to the Minister ot 
his day, ** whe had a way of sending off a body of troops and then washing his 
hands of them for two or three months, till some extremely unpleasant new 

forced them on his attention again.”” One of these six Doyles went into action 
with his father at the age of ten, and was a captain at eleven. They began early 
in those days. Colonel Doyle makes an excellent, if unassuming, defence for 
the Doyle of the Spanish Wars, whom Sir Frederick Maurice calls a ‘* mounte 

bank.”” The mountebank did right good work for the country he served, at any 


rate. His record was one few soldiers nowadays could rival 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
Third Report of the Royal Commission on the Ancient Historical 
Monuments of Scotland. (Wyman.) 
Inventory of Ancient Monuments of Wales and Monmouthshire. _ |. 
(Wyman.) 

THE survey of Caithness, prepared by Mr. A. O. Curle, the secretary to the 
Scottish Commission, is admirably full and yet concise. The Commissioners, 
in the fulfilment of their task, seem to lay rather more stress upon the very 
early remains, such as brochs and cairns, than is the case with the English 
Commission ; but that does not mean that there is any fault to be found with 
the descriptions of the buildings that come under their review. In this respect, 
none the less, the Report makes rather gloomy reading. There are altogether 
in Caithness twenty-six places where once stood castles, Of these, ten are no 
more than sites. Of the remaining sixteen eleven are in almost hopeless ruin, 
two show inconsiderable fragments incorporated in modern buildings, two have 
lost their character by reason of extensive additions, and the remaining one alone 
stands out comparatively untouched to tell its stcry. It is to be hoped that 
people will realise how valuable is the work of these Commissions and thet 
surveys. Not less admirable is the Montgomery volume produced by the 
Welsh Commission. The tale of disaster is much the same. From the descrip 
tion of the general state of the ecclesiastical buildings one humorous phrase must 
be quoted: ‘“ In too many cases the restoration consisted of the total demolition 
of the earlier edifice, and the erection of a new church.”’ The italics are ours, 
and it is hardly necessary perhaps to emphasise this frank description of the ways 
of the restorer. The general impression that remains after reading both volumes 
is one of strong desire that the work of English, Welsh and Scottish Commissions 
shall be completed at the earliest moment. Each survey gives a schedule of 
monuments which seem most worthy of preservation. By the time the whole 
of the country has been surveyed, if not before, the lovers of our antiquities 
will need to develop a scheme that will stay the tide of destruction, or the nation 
will find its bookshelves full of Reports and Inventories, but the land bare of 
what has been scheduled. 


ROMAN BUILDINGS IN BRITAIN. 
Romanc-British Buildings and Earthworks, by John Ward, F.S.A 
(Methuen.) 
LITTLE more than a month ago we reviewed at length Mr. John Ward’s The 
Roman Era in Britain. Now comes a companion volume in the same series 
dealing with the chief material evidences that are left of the four and a-halt 
centuries that the Romans held England, or part of it. It is in the nature of 
things that Mr. Ward's survey of their building should lack some of the human 
interest that attaches to a record of their wider activities ; but the story is not 
only fascinating but essential. It is under the turf at Silchester, at Caerwent, 
at Chesters and other sites well known to the antiquary, as well as in the more 
accessible baths at Bath and castle at Richborough, that there lie the evidences 
on which, to so large an extent, the history of Roman life in Britain has been 
built. It must not be forgotten how much the historian owes to the pick and 
shovel of the excavating antiquary. Mr. Ward’s admirable volume gathers up 
the substance of a large library of papers on various sites and fragments which 
to the public at large lie buried deeper than ever plummet sounded in the pages 
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nowadays there could very easily have arisen an artificiality, a sort of stage 
trickiness, that would have spoilt the thing altogether But it does not seem 
to matter what Mr. de Morgan writes about so long as he achieves himself in 


MISS WENDERBY’'S CIRCLI 

The Third Miss Wenderby, by Mabel Barnes-Grundy. (Hutchinson.) 
DIANA is a delightful girl—not wholly unknown to fiction, perhaps, for she is 
the rebellious, honest, high-spirited type dear to novelists, of whom Jo, in 

Litthe Women,” is the prototype But she is admirably realised here, and 
her setting is worthy of her, if it does not sometimes even exceed her in interest 
Her old home and the parents in it are alike charming, and one is able to dislike 
one of her sisters and love the other with real zest. Then, again, the tragedy, 
of the Poppleton household, into which Diana goes as governess, is almost more 
absorbing and human and funny than anything that happens to Diana herseli 
But whether for Diana or her setting, the story is full of charm and life, and well 


worth the reading 


NOTES. 


value of this method of preserving fresh vegetables and fruits in 


\ CONTRAS1 

What would our forefathers have said had they been told that 
in the year t911 an acre of land would be ploughed in six 
minutes ? This feat was performed last month on the University 
farm at Purdue, Indiana, breaking all previous records. Fifty 
ploughs were fitted to a framework which was jointed at every 
six feet, the whole taking a width of sixty feet at every journey 
his huge implement was drawn by three traction engines, and 
the performance scems to have been in every way successful.  Thie 


{ are Now I's Wit i help the reade may reconstitute not 
the Brit l Iding f Roman da but t i large extent the life that wa 
i , 
writing 
A REAL DE MORGAN 
A Likely Story, | William de Morgatr Heinemann 
biW workers 1 ida have fheient personality t tamp thei rks tm the 
e¢ way as tl vorker { ld stamped their production that you could 
ther ita el nad could never for a moment mistake them tor the pr 
‘ tion { ans ly else but Mr. de Morgan is one of the few Phat is why the 
ding world felt bitter resentment when tl took up the last de Morgan 
ind jound that it wa t de Morgan at all No doubt it tiresome for an 
ithor tee be ch edt imseli—but it is the penalty he must pay for havin 
ing a H eaders have no disappointment awaiting them in 
1 Like Stor \s a matter « fact, very few people except a Mr. de Morgan 
ild carry to ‘ the idea he has chosen for his new talk The notior 
of an old pictur pe ng and telling it tor not original Moreover, 
inthe pietur interference th and inflmuenes n the live f people living 
AG 
s;RICULTURAL 
Miu AND THE COUNTRY 
kk give the two pictures of mills on this and the next our homes 
page let it be clearly understood, not to point a 
moral or adorn a tale, but just because they are 
so delightfully suggestive of the quiet country 
Charles Dickens would have gone into a transport 
over them, and so would any lover of Nature They fill their place 
perfectly But it would be an act of Philistinism to conjoin 
uch beautiful pictures with a utilitarian dissertation on the themes 
vhich the sight of the mill suggests Ihe latter are numerous and 
important enough, for, after a period of neglect, when it seemed to 
ly reed that our milling henceforth was to be done for us by 


foreigners, there has been a revival of those picturesque structures 
(nce again the busy clack of the water-mill is heard in the land 
and the great windmills turn their sails and hold up their giant 
arm 
HoME-BOTTLED FrRutt 

During the past summer we published several articles on the 
home-bottling of fruits and vegetables, particular attention being 
given to the latter At the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhi- 
bition this week a lady amateur, living in London, exhibited 
one of the best and most comprehensive collections of home- 
bottled fruits and vegetables that has ever been seen in London. 
No fewer than one hundred and twenty-eight distinct varieties were 
included, and of these eighteen were vegetables rhe attractive- 


ness of the whole exhibit was far in advance of any foreign bottled 


kinds that we have seen, and was an eloquent testimonial to the 





W. Seite “THE GREAT WINDMILLS TURN THEIR 


object of the jointing of the frame was to enable the plough to work 
over an uneven surface, as otherwise the plough would only travel 
over land that was perfectly level. One hears tall stories of 
American agriculture, but this one is perfectly genuine, though 
how far such a system could be economically applied, except on 
vast prairie farms, seems open to doubt. The writer well re- 
members the introduction of steam cultivation, and the controversy 


over the rival principles represented by the “‘ round-about ’’ system 
advocated by Mr. Smith of Wolston and that of the direct draft 
with two engines, one on each side of the field. Things have moved 
forward since that time, but the steam plough even then was 
an agricultural revolution. It took a good man and an active 
pair of horses to plough one acre in the day, and a 
team of four oxen would do about half an acre. With small 
holdings, much of our advance in mechanical science’ will 
have to be sacrificed in their working 
CHRISTMAS BEEF. 

There is a saying to the 
effect that ‘‘ What everybody 
and the 
proverb may hold good in 


, 


says must be true,’ 


relation to things past and 
present; but it would be 
dangerous to trust to it with 
regard to coming events, 
especially in any matter of 
trade, or the fluctuations of 
values of any kind of agricul- 
tural produce. There is a 
very general consensus of 
opinion that the coming Christ- 
mas season will find us witha 
dreadful shortage of beef, that 
is, beef of such quality as we 
are accustomed to see provided 
by farmers specially for the 
Christmas demand. No doubt 
there will be plenty of a 
sort, but it is certain that 
the number of cattle now 
being fed in the stalls and 
vards of East Anglia is very 
far short of the usual total. 
At present there is almost a 
famine in really well-finished 
cattle, Ipswich being almost 
the only English market where 
such are to be found. There 
stall-fed shorthorns are now 
fetching 5s. 8d. per stone, or 
Copyright. 84d. per pound, while the 


SAILS ”’ 
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average for the country ts 4s. 8d It is confidently expected that 
ripe bullocks for Christmas will be worth 6s. per stone, or gd. per 
pound, a price that has not been touched for many years. A 


gentleman in Iwent has a large number of Highlanders which have 
been running in his park and having cake He sent some to market, 
and they sold badly, making barely as much as they cost a year ago. 
Ihe writer's advice being asked, he recommended the owner not to 
trv to sell now, but to feed well and market all the best at Christmas, 
and the remainder as they become well finished. There is, and 
will be, a wide difference in the values of prime and second quality 


or half-fat cattle \ Tr. M. 
A FarM IN CREAMLAND 


Chis is the title of a very charming book which M1. Charles 
Garvice has just written and published with Hodder and Stoughton 
It differs essentially from the extensive library of books that have 
been composed on a similar theme in so far that Mr. Garvice has 
no tale of woe to tell and is moved by many interests in addition 
to agriculture. His farming seems to have succeeded beyond ex- 


pectation, chiefly for the reason that his procedure was modest, 


ON THE 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


A Woman's Question, 

HAT, precisely, ought to be done about a correspondent—a 
lady too—who writes saying that she has a ‘ Taylor-made, 
Braided, Dolly Vardon,”’ and asks whether it is not the ideal 
garment for ladies at golf ? Presumably Dolly Varden is 

the name of some article of feminine attire, though it is hardly 

decent that the mere man should assume knowledge of such 

mysteries, and the composite epithets sufficiently explain themselves Phe 
only sign of grace about 
this young person is that 
she very prudently elects 
to be anonymous At the 
ime time, I have to 

contess that I have so 
much admiration for the 
courage with which ladies 
face golf on a stormy, 
windy day “ with garments 
very ill-adapted to the 
purpose ""—to paraphrase 

i classic sentence that I 

am ready to forgive an+ 

of them anything, even an 
itrocity as dreadful as the 
ibove, in a matter touch 
golfing garb 

Certainly that elastic 

girdle which they slip 


ing their 


down to gather together 
the skirts of their raiment 
must be a valuable first 
aid to prevent the said 
skirts flapping in a 
manner most disconcert 
ing; but still, it remains 
mysterious to the male 
mind how they manage so 
well! 
fue Oren CHAMPION 
SHIP. 

No doubt we shall be 
dissatisfied with the 
lecision of the delegates 
for the open champion- 
ship, but, no donbt, too, 
we have no reason for 
dissatisfaction. We shall 
be dissatisfied, because it 
seems rather like a con- 
fession of impotence to 
eo back, as they have, to 
the regulations which 
they themselves tried to 
ilter for the better a tew 





years ago; but the dis 
satistaction is unreason- 
able, because delegates are 
but human, after all, and 
the problem they had to 
tackle was, humanly 
speaking, insoluble. All 
sorts of plans had been 
proposed, some of them 
singularly absurd. One : 
contained the suggestion 
of starting the first 
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like his aspiration. He did not go in for any fancy farming, but 
contented himself with the plain, serviceable work of a good Devon- 
shire dairy-farm. As he was not dependent on the fruits of the 
earth, he was enabled to enter very fully into the spirit of the 
country, and thus the chapters are unconventional both in 
subject and treatment, and the author digresses widely and 
chats pleasantly about the sports of fishing and hunting, pigs 
as pets, the wild animals in North Devon and even such 
subjects as ghosts. It is all done with a skilled and light 
hand, with the result that Mr. Garvice has given us a book 
which will equally delight those who are and those who are 
not resident in the country. 
The author has a great deal of common-sense knowledge to impart 


It is by no means all embroidery. 


in regard to horses and sheep and rabbits and other things of the 
country. His chapter on the condition of labourers sixty years ago 
is an essay that is at one and the same time thoughtful and edged 
with fact. 


holdings is that of one who has informed himself about the pros 


His discussion of such subjects as large and small 


and cons by means of personal contact. The useful and the amusing 
are very well mingled. 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


couple at 7.30 a.m. The plan to which a reversion is now to be made—leaving 
the sixty lowest scorers in the preliminary rounds to play off seventy-two holes 
for the decision of the champion honour, and the scores in the said preliminary 
rounds not to count in the final result—is the plan that is perhaps the fairest of 
all. It is also the plan that takes the longest. It is not at all certainly the 
fairest, because it appears-—the wording in which the decision is recorded is not 
quite as lucid as it might be—that one division of the field will be playing thirty- 
six holes in the preliminary test on one day, and another division will play on 
another day. It is, no 
doubt, rather hard lines 
on those who are in the 
division which plays on 
the day actually preceding 
that on which the final 
rounds begin. They will 
hardly begin them as fresh 
as those who have had a 
day's holiday in between. 


Tue LONGER THE 
BErTER 


That, however, is the 
kind of weak spot that 
perhaps we shall always 
find. We have, at least, 
found no satisfactory way 
yet to get round it. As 
for the length of time 
which the championship 
thus played will occupy, it 
appears that the profes- 
sionals, who are so lergely 
interested, do not mind 
that. They regard the 
meeting as a pleasant out- 
ing, and something like a 
holiday. When the idea 
vt playing the prelimin- 
ary round in sections of 
the country was suggested, 
one of what seemed the 
best arguments in _ its 
favour was that it would 
not take the professionals 
so far nor so long from 
their homes; it would 
not oblige them to be 
paying for lodging and 
board at the course of 

. decision all that time. It 
is now found that they 
do not mind ail this, that 
they would rather object 
to any curtailment of 
their time at the cham- 
pionship green, and that 
they are able and willing 
to meet the expenses. On 

— the whole it is a satis- 
-* factory finding. H.G. H. 


Tue UNIVERSITIES 
Oxford have not yet 


won a match this term, 
and Cambridge have not 


RAY. vet lost one, but it 
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would be rash to infer that Cambridge are sure to win the University 
match. Even if I thought so, wild horses would not make me say so after last 
year’s match, or, for that matter, after that of the year before, for in each case 
the favourites, after leading comfortably at lunch, went down most disastrously 
in the afternoon. Oxford, so far, have had decidedly the hardest work to do, 
for they have encountered Sunningdale, Stoke, Woking and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society. Cambridge were not at all highly tried by one or 
two teams from the Eastern Counties, but they have had a very good win indeed 
at Northwood, and a draw at Walton Heath. In the latter match I had the 
pleasure—if 1 may so term it—of taking part on one of the most dismally dank 
days that I can remember. It was a very happy thought to play the match 
by foursomes, because four people can shiver and drip more happily together 
than two can; also there is a longer interval between those inevitable plunges 
into the rain from underneath the umbrella. Beyond the fact that I was so 
lucky as to win my own match and that the whole match was halved I know 
nothing, for at the end of the round the desire for a hot bath and a change of 
clothes would have made one indifferent to the fate of empires. 
GOLF AND ARCHAOLOGY. 

One thing connected with the course at Walton Heath, though not with 
this particular match upon it, is worth mentionifig, and that is the mysterious 
subsidence on the way to the seventh hole. On the left-hand side of the fairway 
the turf has softly and silently sunk down into quite a deep hole, which has 
by the virtue of necessity been turned into a bunker. Braid, it is understood, 
has archeological aspirations, and connects this strange phenomenon with 
the presence of a Roman camp. Are there not deep grassy pits on other 
parts of the course, notably at the fifteenth hole, which we have been taught— 
I know not if correctly—to believe are Roman stables. So Braid is going to 
dig deeper and see what he can see. And @ propos of archxology, that was a 
very pleasant story that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle told the other night at the 
dinner to Mr. Hilton. Never, he said, had he had any unkind remark made to 
him on a golf course save once when he was playing under the shadow of the 
Pyramids. Then, as he sent a divot hurtling through the air with his heavy iron, 
he was greeted with the question, “I say, do you know that you have to pay 
for a licence here if you want to Excavate ?” 

Epwarp Ray. 

Ray has been in the forefront of professional golt for quite a long while 
now, for eight years ago he reached the final of the first News of the World Tourna- 
ment at Sunningdale, to be beaten by Braid by 4 up and 2 to play. Never, 
however, has he played quite so well as this year, and he certainly has done 
nothing better than his wonderful spurt against Braid at Walton Heath the other 
day, when, after being six down at the turn, he chased the local hero to the very 
last hole. In the spring he beat Braid after another tremendous tussle in the 
final of the Cruden Bay Tournament, and at Sandwich he was one of the six or 
seven men who might, almost up to the last putt, have won the open champion- 
ship. He is a mighty driver, a smoker of many pipes, and a golfer of a most 
serene and courageous temperament. Ray, although of Kentish stock, is one 
of the many fine players who were born and learned their golf at Jersey, and he 
succeeded the greatest of all Jersey golfers, Harry Vardon, as professionai at 
Ganton. B, D. 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


ANDOWNERS who have built a wall or fence near to the boundary of 
their property will be interested in the case of Kynoch, Limited, 

v. Rowlands, which was decided by the Court of Appeal a week or 

so ago. The boundary-line between the properties of the plaintiffs 

and the defendant was the middle of the dry bed of an ancient water- 
course. Some years ago the plaintiffs built a wall within eighteen inches 
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ot the boundary, and had since made little or no use of the very 


narrow strip belonging to them on the outside of the wall; but soon after the 
erection of the wall the defendant, or his tenants, began to allow cattle to graze 
on the strip, which went on for ten or twelve vears without, apparently, any 
objection being taken. In 1909, however, the defendant began to tip rubbish 
on his own land, and on the strip and against the plaintiffs’ wall, whereupon 
the plaintiffs commenced an action for an injunction and damages for trespass 
The defendant contended that the plaintiffs had discontinued possession of the 
strip, and that by virtue of the Real Property Limitation Acts the title to the 
strip had passed to him. But the contention failed, for both Mr. Justice 
Joyce and the Court of Appeal decided that neither the building of the wall 
sinside the boundary nor the grazing on the strip without objection was sufficient 
evidence of discontinuance of possession by the plaintiffs, who therefore 
succeeded in their action. 


When a man owns land on both sides of a highway, it is not an uncommon 
practice for him to make a tunnel under the road to connect the two properties, 
What happens, or rather what is his position, when a gas company comes along 
and lays pipes under the road? This wa the point in Schweder v. Worthing 
Gas Light and Coal Company. The company had laid gas pipes through the 
plaintiff's tunnel without asking his consent, and had not reinstated the tunnel 
after the pipes were laid. It was held that the company had exceeded their powers, 
had committed a trespass against the plaintiff, and that a mandatory injunction 
for the removal of the pipes must issue. A word of warning should be given 
as to the application of this decision to other circumstances, namely, that the 
Act of Parliament under which the company purport to be acting should be 
carefully examined, to see whether the trepass is or is not authorised. 


No one who has followed the earlier proceedings in the now familiar cases 
on the validity of the notorious Form IV, and Form VIIL., issued by the Revenue 
Authorities in connection with the new Land Taxes, will be surprised that the 
Forms have been declared to be unauthorised and illegal by the Court of Appeal, 
and one may well sympathise with the hundreds, possibly thousands, of land- 
owners who were at great trouble and expense to answer a question which it is 
now declared ought never to have been put to them. Put very shortly, the 
decision of the Court of Appeal is that the Commissioners were strictly within 
their right in asking for the Forms to be delivered to their agents, the local 
officers, even though such officers were village blacksmiths, small tradesmen 
and the like, but that when the Forms were received by the landowners so long 
after date that the full thirty days for reply was not given, there was no obligation 
to make a return and the Forms were so much waste-paper. At this distance of 
time these points have no great importance to those who filled up and returned 
the forms. The Court declared on the more important points that there was 
no right to ask an occupying owner to give, on Form IV., an estimate of the yearly 
value of the property, and no right to require an estate agent to supply, on 
Form VIIL., a list of all the persons and properties in respect of which he collected 
rents. It was, as Lord Justice Farwell pointed out, a novel and startling proposi- 
tion that a Government Department can call upon all the estate agents in the 
kingdom and require them to go through all their books in order to supply infor- 
mation which lies ready to the officials’ hand, at the expenditure by them of a 
little trouble. The outstanding feature of both decisions is the way in which 
the judges have condemned the procedure of the Revenue Authorities in scattering 
broadcast forms which purported to impose obligations which did not exist, 
and added threats as to penalties in case of non-compliance with those unjustified 
requirements, and the manner in which the Court has once more vindicated the 
right of the public to appeal for protection against the improper and, we think, 
unconstitutional assumption of inquisitorial methods by public departments 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEDGING AND DITCHING. 

(To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Your picture of hedging and ditching on November 11th reminds me 
that the time of hedging, laying, plashing and ditching was a time to be full of 
enjoyment when I was young and lived not many miles from ‘‘ Darby town.” 
The billhook which the men used, the leather gloves they wore and the long- 
handled blade with which they plashed the hedges were all things to be desired. 
The latter we called ‘“‘ a tommyhawk,” and aspired to use it more than any other 
tool the men worked with. The “smell” of the wood as the hedges were 
trimmed and laid lingers with me still. The workmen took a pride in the trim 
way in which they left the hedges, and the ditches were as if turned out of a 
machine. Nothing in the way of a fence can beat the well-kept hedge four or 
five feet thick, and almost as solid as six-feet-through stone fences on the hill 
sides. At “wren hunting” time the poor birds had a chance in the thick 
hedges.—T. R. 


“ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SICKLE, 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—My favourite weekly literature (Country Lire) having got in arrear, 
I fear any remarks on the old-fashioned toothed sickle will now be out of date. 
Your correspondent K. F. Wilson’s description cannot be improved upon, 
except that in this part of the country the corn was cut not at the root but 
about nine inches from the ground. It might interest some readers to be 
reminded that the sickle will never go out of mention, because it is frequently 
referred to in Holy Writ, right away from Deuteronomy to Revelation, and not 
only for cutting corn, but also grapes, “ Thrust in thy sharp sickle and gather 
in the grapes,” etc. It is pleasant reading to learn that wayfarers might eat 
all the corn and grapes they liked while on journey (it was the law of the land). 
** But thou shalt not move a sickle.” The date for a certain important feast 
was fixed “seven weeks from first putting in the sickle.” I have reason to 


remember the sickle from carrying with me a life-long scar through one 
finger and nail from my juvenile attempt to use it. Irishmen used to come 
over for harvest in thousands in those days, and very good reliable fellows 
they were.—J. BLomFiecp, St. Botolphs, Colchester. 


RIGHTS OF GUNNER AND ANGLER. 
{To tue Epror or “ Country Lirr.’”’] 

Si1r,—1. Is a gunner (a) allowed by law to shoot at aquatic or other birds on his 
own bank or half of a river and retrieve them if they swim to or fall dead on 
the other half of such river or on the land of the adjoining riparian owner ? 
(o) and can he shoot at from his own bank and recover, if killed, birds which 
he finds om his neighbour’s half of the river and which do not fall dead on his 
own part of the river or land? 2. Can a fisherman angle indiscriminately 
in a river belonging to two opposite riparian owners, provided he does not 
trespass on his neighbour’s land ?—SuBSCRIBER. 


{r. (a) The gunner is not allowed by law to retrieve birds that swim to 
or fall dead on his neighbour's land, for technically the dead game belongs 
to the owner of the land where it lies. But, as a matter of fact, the shooter 
runs little risk if he sends his dog for the bird at once and so retrieves it, for 
it has been held that in such a case there is no larceny ; he cannot be prosecuted 
for trespassing in pursuit of game, for it is not he but his dog that has trespassed ; 
and even though he might possibly be made liable in a civil action for the trespass 
of his dog, the risk 1s somewhat remote. (b) In such a case he can be prosecuted 
for trespassing in pursuit of game if he goes on the opposite land, and the 
owner of the land may bring a civil action for damages for trespass. 2. No; 
he must keep within his own water, and has no right to take fish beyond the 
dividing line, which is, presumably, the centre line of the river-bed. If be hooks 
a fish in his own water, he may follow and play it if it takes him over the line, 
but he must not stand at the boundary and habitually make casts over the other 
man’s half of the stream.—Ep.] 
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THE KING'S While I was dressing at 

CYGNETS 7.30 a.m. on September 
3rd, a_ willow-wren sang 
outside my window. 
Many black-headed gulls 
had arrived in St 
James’ Park quite early 
in September. On October 
6th a few common gulls 
were there A grey 
wagtail was in St. James’ 
Park on September 25th, 
ney a : oe and I have’ seen one, 

the Royal Christma 
firane The surplus bird 

presented t the 


and sometimes two, 
several times since. Two 
were there on November 


' , " 
rst, and one in Ken- 


Kine personal friend 
Christma I A. Snort sington Gardens on 
October oth. That day, 


RABBITS AND too, there were one or 


rROUT 


two chaffinches in St. 
James’ Park. Herons 
fo tue Eprros occasionally come to the 
Sik, —Some time ago I parks in the evening. I! 


saw a heron fly over the 





ive a tip m your pape 
bout feeding trout lake in St. james’ Park 
bracken —that is now an twice last month, and last 
ld story. Will any of the ROYAL CYGNETS August a heron dropped 
expert on trout-reari to the water in Battersea 
vho read Counrrey Lues me tip ibout feeding trout on rabbits’ Park one evening. I heard the first autumn song of a song-thrush on September 
intestine I have every day at this season a great many rabbits trapped, and 16th in St. James’s Park. Tae bird was “ recording” its song. Small white 
their internal organs are made little use of; but they are all brought home butterflies were very numerous in all the parks until well into September. On 
is not to encouraye rats afield. So they could easily be minced, or cooked September 5th a small tortoiseshell was in Hyde Park, and a few days later 
ind minced, and put into our loch or two year old ponds. I would much another nearly flew into my open window. On October oth a dragon-fly was 
like to hear if any of your readers can tell me of this having been done and flying over the Serpentine late in the afternoon.—J. R. H. 
of the result rhis year, owing to the low level of the loch, I think As a postscript to my letter I should like to report that on November 3rd 
the tock of natural food in it may be too little for the large stock of a kestrel hovered over St. James’ Park and went away before the wind in 
trout, so I propose to help their growth the direction of Trafalgar Square J. R. H. 


in one way or another W.G. BLM 
AN ANCIENT TIMEPIECE, 
To rune Epitror or “ Country Lire.’"} 
Sir,—I send you herewith a photograph of an old water-clock which may interest 
your readers. The long tube was filled with water (presumably at 6 a.m.) and 


A WELL-GROWN ORCHIS. 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirti 


Sir,—1l am sending you a photograph 
allowed to escape a drop per second or 


minute from the tap at the bottom of 
the tube. The hours, as you will see, 
are marked from VI. to VI., and as the 
water escaped so the float attached t 


of a butterfly orchis, which, tor size, 
I think must be arecord. Jolns, in his 
* Flowers of the Field,” gives the height 


f this flower as twelve inches Phe 


vecimen in the yhotograph measure 
I iar te the indicator (or hand) by a wire rod was 
thirty-six inches, or between torty-one ‘ : 
lowered, The inscription on the tablet 
at the bottom of the clock is “L. Hunt, 


Bromley, 1619.""—Prercy MILNE. 


inches and forty-two inches including 
the root 1 have tound many others 
in the same locality measuring from 
twenty-hve inches to thirty inches, 


exclusive of the root rH. Worstey A PLAGUE OF SLUGS 


BENISO? fo tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,.—Can you tell me how to get rid of 
BIRDS IN. LONDON a plague of slugs in the house? They 
; first made their appearance in a back 


fo rue Eprror or “ Country Lirt kitchen, and as long as they confined theit 


Sirk,—In the hope that they may be visits to the sink we suffered them with 
of some imterest I send you a_ few resignation But tately they have 
records of the birds which I have seen extended their prowls to the pot-board, 
this autumn passing through London on and now it is quite a common thing to 
migration: On July 20th, two swilts find them basking under or upon the 
were flying over Hyde Park. The sam saucepans. The final straw which has 
ufternoon a cuckoo was seen there broken our endurance, however, was a 
also, There were probably fully a tell-tale trail discovered yesterday upon 
thousand starlings roosting = in a larder shelf. We have laid salt and 
St. James’ Park by the end of July ishes outside the kitchen door and all 
The starling appears to have deserted round that part of the house, but neither 
Hyde Park and Regent's Park this seems to discourage the slugs They 
autumn There has been an unusually apparently regard them as an intimation 
large number of swallows and martins that our hearth and board are theirs to 
in London since migration began. I saw partake of VM 

the first swallow on August jo0th in 

Chelsea, Two others flew south-west WEATHER WISDOM AND THE 
on September 25th, close to South OAK AND ASH 


Kensington Station, and that evening To tue Epitor or “ Country Lirt 


there were several in St. James’ Park ; ; 

Sir,—There is a piece of rhyming wisdom 
others were seen on September joth, and 

of the weather-wise that we all must have 
on that day about twenty martins were 

heard, running thus : 


When the oak’s before the ash, 
Then you'll only get a splash 

When the ash precedes the oak 
Then you're sure to get a soak. 


‘hawking” on the water by Chelsea 
Embankment at sunset On Sept. 30th 
there were large numbers of martins in 
Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, and 


I saw others daily until October oth 





On October 21st a party of swallows The reference is to the fall of the leaf in 

flew over the Old Brompton Road \ autumn. Now, I fear that I am disposed 

kingfisher was seen in Hyde Park on to a very general scepticism with regard 

August 27th. It is perhaps this bird to any of these dicta of popular wisdom, 

which has haunted the lake in St. James’ so in no case should I attach much value AN OLD WATER-CLOCK 
Park for some weeks. He was there, to the jingle as a forecast of tuture 

too, on November rst A whitethroat weather ; but, quite apart from the merit of the verse as a piece of prophecy, 
ind two spotted flycatchers were in what I want to ask your readers is, How many times in a century the event 
Kensington Gardens on August 31st. At happens which is here said to prognosticate a splash merely ? How often 
midnight of that day! heard curlews call- within the memory of the oldest inhabitant—-which generally makes a stretch 


BUTTERFLY ORCHIS ing overhead near the river at Chelsea well over the furthest margin of memory into the country of imagination- 
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has the oak been seen to lose its leaves before the ash? I have looked at the 
oak and the ash in autumn with a special curiosity to settle this point for a number 
of years now. Some of them have been years in which winters have been 
“soaking,” others in which they have only “ splashed,” yet in all cases alike 
the prognostication of the trees has been the same—for a soak—the ash always 
losing its leaf not only before, but even long before, the oak. It is true that 
my observation applies chiefly to the Southern Counties of England, and else- 
where it may be quite different. I do not know in what district the proverb 
is thought to have originated. This year, at the moment of writing, the ash 
trees are almost completely stripped, but the oaks, as a rule, have hardly turned 
colour, and this is their 
normal relative condition 
at this season. I should 
like to know whether other 
people have a_ different 
tale to tell—Horacr G 
HUTCHINSON 

(The adage is generally 
thought to refer to the 
buds.—Eb.] 


JERUSALEM ARTI- 
CHOKE IN BLOOM. 
[To tHe Epiror.] 
Sir,—Lately I sent photo- 
graphs of peculiar Shirley 
poppies grown by accident 
in my garden. I now send 
a photograph of the bloom 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
and should like your opinion 
about it.—ALice SPENCER 

[Not unprecedent:d, 
but unusual and interest- 
ing.—EbD.] 


DEEP AND SHALLOW 
WELLS. 
[To tne Epiror 


Sir,—I wonder if any of 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. your numerous readers can 
explain why deep wells 

ften get dry before shallow ones. It is natural they should be later in filling, 
but it is curious they should empty first. Many round about here with deep 
wells have been quite without water all the summer, while I, who have a well 
only four feet deep, have had plenty The well is under the kitchen, not far 
from the pump. 1 know for a fact that it has been in use since 1846, and pro- 
bably for much longer. It has never been known to be dry and the water is 
beautifully clear and good.—M. E. M 


RATS. 
{fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
S1r,—Before leaving our house in the country and settling in town we sold off 
all our livestock, and, consequently, our feeding-stuffs. Many rats’ nests were 
found under each stack, each nest well packed with pink, pig-like young ones. 
These young ones were soon exterminated by the iron-shod heels of the workmen. 
The older rats, finding nothing to eat in the steading, began to attack the dwelling- 
house, and in a short time, with their strong sickle-shaped teeth, were within 
the walls of the house. Holes in the inner wall soon made their appearance, 
in drawing-room, dining-room, study and bedroom, and when night came on 
they made raids through all the rooms on the outlook for food. Sometimes 
the loud gnawing of their teeth and scraping of their feet made sleep impossible. 
Many times I had to rise and rattle on the wall with my brush. Off they would 
go for a time, but would soon return with renewed vigour. Screams were often 


” 


heard, and as “ the males exceed the females eight to one,” cannibalism was 
evidently in progress. One morning, having found the leather gnawed off my 
slippers, I determined to attack them. I baited two traps (which is most nervous 
work) and placed them 
in one of the cellars. 
Through the night a ter- 
rific noise was heard, and 
the household, dressed in 
airy garments, proceeded 
to the lower _ regions, 
where screams and the 
rattling of chains were 
heard. Here we found 
a poor rat with its fore 
feet in one trap and its 
hind legs in the other. 
It was at once de- 
spatched. Not wishing 
to kill them in such pain, 
next night I got a small 
barrel and covered the 
top with paper, leaving 
two boards against the 
sides for the rodents 
to ascend. The top I 
covered with choice 
morsels of food; this 
I did for three nights. 
Finding the food was 
always gone in the 


morning, I slit the paper AFTER THE 
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twice across and 
placed the food 
as usual. What 
was my dis- 
appointment the 
next day to find 
one young, in 
experienced — rat 
drowned in the 
barrel. All sorts 
of things were 
tried to get quit 
of the vermin. 
Someone sug- 
gested putting a 
ferret into one 
of the holes, but 
wisely added 
that if it did not 
find its way out 
of the house we 
would have a 
worse night visi- 
tor than any rat 
could be. One 
night a_ full 
grown rat was 
found concealed 
ina bed. Having 
dislodged it, it 
ran up the corner 





of the room 
halfway to the TREE STUMP BEING REMOVED BY DYNAMITI 
ceiling, its hooked 

claws and peculiarly-shaped hind feet, which it « muld, turn outwards, making 
this possible. It was quite an hour before this rat-hunt ended. I found also 
on the stairs one morning a mouseskin turned Zout ide in, the body having 
evidently been eaten.-—C. H. M. JoNNSTONE 


DESTROYING STUMPS 
fo tHE Epiror or * Country Lire.’’) 
Sir, \ demonstration was given last week at Studley Agricultural and Horti 
cultural College for Women by an expert from the Nobel Glasgow Explosive 
Company to show at what cost tree stumps could be removed by blasting 
About eighteen months ago, when a clearance was made for the erection of 
half an acre of glass-houses, a number of large elms on the college land had to 
be removed. They were grubbed up and pulled over by means of jacks and 
pulleys, but the cost of grubbing and afterwards removing the butts was such 
that the price obtained for the timber did not cover the cost of the labour. 
Dr. Lillias Hamilton, the warden, was theretore glad to accept the offer of the 
Nobel Glasgow Explosive Company of a demonstration of an infinitely cheaper and 
in every way more satisfactory method. A grass field being broken up this winte1 
for root crops waz so cut up by the stumps of large trees felled fourteen years 
ago that in order tu cultivate it something had to be done to remove them from 
the ground. One or two oaks infested with a fungoid growth and an old appl 


tree were also standing in the field. These latte: were blown over as they stood 
without felling, the roots in two cases being entirely removed from the ground 
with the tree. A greater charge of dynamite was necessary for recently-felled 


trees, as they were partially decayed and offered, in con jequence, less resistance 


to the explosive than solid ones would have done. In some instances the entire 


butt was projected on to the surface of the field in one « xplosion, in others a 
less complete removal was effected, and a small further charge had to be 
mserted to complete dislodgment rhe material used and the method of 
firing by electricity were proved to be exceedingly inexpensive, since, taking the 
price of the dynamite and the labourers’ and carters’ wages for clearing and 
removing the fragments, the whole expense worked out at a sum of about 
six Shillings and sixpence per butt, whereas the thirteen butts, some of the 
largest weighing several tons, which have been previously referred to as 
having been removed last year cost in labour thirty pounds, and even 
then were not all 
satistactorily and _ finally 
dealt with A STUDLEY 
STUDENT 


STARLINGS FLY 
CATCHING 
'To tHe Eprror.! 
bir, —lor many years now 


I have noted the aerial 


performances of starling 
when supposedly catching 
insects I say “sup 
posedly,”” because on son. 


occasions I have watched 
them going through thei 
manoeuvres § at 1 time 
when it is doubtful if any 
insect is on the move—lI 
mean during a_ragin 
snowstorm, with thz« 
thermometer well below 
freezing-point. And surely 
no insect—even if abroad 
at such a time—would 


be found at the elevation 


EXPLOSION, at which the = starlings 





S00 


et tT} irds 
fly ak 


revels aré mewhat after this fashion As one or n 
iy, from forty to eighty feet from the ground 
they suddenly stop their 


g in their wonted manner 


ind even higher straightforward progression, when 


ising almost vert yet very clumsily—for a sh¢ 


po sible 
suddenly 


rt distance, they contort 
they 


and 


ir head and neck in the strangest way or else progress by 


veans of very shallow inverted arcs, then rise hover momen 


tarily almost end in mid-air; and like this they may keep on ascending 


time after time, and, as it were, tier after tier. I quite agree with one of your 


orrespondents that, under some aspects and in some lights, starlings so engaged 
uperficially resemble swallows ; yet I doubt if the old superstition that swallows 


hibernated in England winter 


trolics of the 


during arose from these extraordinary aerial 


former.— [oun WaALro.ie-Bonp 
4 PROGRESSIV} 
im tu 


GUILLEMOT 


Epitor or “Country Luirt 
mpanying photographs may interest you 


adopte d 


Sir,—The wer 


of the 


readers given to the 


study various ways and means by birds in the propagation 


f their species. 
As is well known, 
the common 
uillemot hatches 
its solitary egg on 
the bare ledge of 
rock, without the 
lightest pretence 
it nest-building, 
ind during incu 
bation—in which 
both 
ilike 
in upright 


sexes share 
maintains 


pos 


ture with the egg 
y 


comfortabl 
tucked 
its legs 


between 
and tail 
the 
pronounced pyri 


Frequently 


form shape of the 
egg saves it from 
disaster when the 
suddenly 


rhe 


disturbed egg 


bird is 
ilarmed 
refuses to leave 
the ledge, and 
merely describes 
a series of short 
ares with its 
apex as a fulcrum 
that is, if the 
incline is not too 
great, when sick 
slipping may 


ON THE BASS ROCK occur, in which 


I have mor 
than once seen the bird adroitly interpose its foot between the egg and destruction 
and tuck it back to safety with its bill 


Case 


rhough thousands of these birds nest 
here annually, this is the only instance in which we have witnessed anv departure 
from their normal habits 
of a kittiwake gull 

which it 


rhe guillemot in question is seen occupying the nest 
has pro- 
bably acquired vi 
elarmis, and is accom- 
itself to 


environ 


modating 
its new 
ment by 
flat on 
When 


the young guille- 


squatting 
the nest 
hatched out 
mot 


was frequently 


a centre of attrac 
tion to the surround 
ing gulls. It was 
most 


witness 


amusing to 
their 
discomfiture when 
lighting on the edge 
of the 
the momentary ab- 


nest during 
sence of the parents 
The youngster could 
shoot bolt upright in 
and with 
widely distended bill 


the nest 


screech its loudest, 
startled gulls 
fleeing in terror from 
the dusky appari- 
tion. Orthodox 
guillemots waddled 
to within a few feet to 
stare superciliously 
at their advanced 
relatives with 
bobbing heads 
much talk 
looked upon the whole 


the 


and 
and 
doubtless 


HOME ON 


COUNTRY 


A 
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nsaction 
J the 
eflemimacy 


height of 
and 
voted the depar 
ture a case ol 
degeneracy. It 
will be 
ing to 
the 
is repeated next 
season. — J. M 
Bass 


interest 
note il 
experiment 


CAMPBELL, 
Rock. 


4 SUNFLOWER 
IN GERMANY 
To tHe Epitor,) 
Sir,—A German 
friend of 
whom I met this 


mine, 
year on the way 
to Bayreuth, has 
just sent me a 
photograph of a 
‘ kolossal ”’ 
flower 


sun- 
which she 
‘grew 

garden. I send 
it to you hoping 
that it 


for one ol 


may do 
your 

Correspon- 
dence’ 


U.S. W 


page Ss 


THE 
LABOURER’S 
DAY. 
[To tHe Eprror.} 
SR, The 
day, 
in CountRY LiFe 
of October 7th, 
is, I hope, 
a rare case 
this out-of-the 
his cottage and garden, cidet 


labourer’s 


IN A GERMAN GARDEN. 

week, 
daily, often milk twice a week and ground to 
rhe 
master lending the ground has it prepared for planting and the potatoes turned 
Women and children pick fruit in the summer, hops 
little blackberries 
and often poultry In parts of Hampshire and 
ro call 
Murray, Brinsop, Hereford 


Here in way cornel a waggoner gets fifteen shillings a 


plant a long row of potatoes in a field. Each labourer can plant a row. 
out ready for picking up. 
in the often 


They have 


autumn and make a extra money with and 


mushrooms, 
that 


Is a new nate 


a pig, 


Sussex I know the waggoner had his cottage him a horseman 


to me.—M. I 


THE POACHING CAT. 
Epiror or ‘ COUNTRY 
“The Poaching Cat” 


won't 


oO THE Lirt 


Sir,—The interesting article on reminds me 


that “The cat steal is 
But, as a 


rule, a cat does both, 


the saying which poach and does not 


good.”’ 


especially if it is a 
country cat. “A 
spring - born kitten 
makes the best cat ”’ 
is what others say. As 
a life-long lover and 
keeper of cats, both 
in country and town, 
the latter, I find, is 
the greater thief, but 
not so good at poach- 
ing. Once I lived near 
extensive woods, and 
atiger-marked 
female cat we had 
brought home all 
sorts of small game, 
which she always laid 
down for inspection, 
and made no end of 
fuss over it. We called 
her “‘ B”’ or “‘ A—B,” 
because when the 
alphabet in 
letters was set before 
her, and the letters 


largish 


pointed at, she 
““wowd” in a not 
altogether pleased 
manner. Another 
cat, whenever a 
“jyoey four. 
penny 
shown to 
bolted 
RATCLIFFE. 


oa 
piece — was 
her, 
THOMAS 


DIZZY STEEP. 











